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lustrated. pp. 180. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 
$2.00; Gilt Edgesy $2.50. 
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Bullads,” ‘‘ Farm Legends,” “‘ Farm Festivals,” $2.00 
each, may be had in a neat box, complete, $8.00. The 
Set in Gilt Edges, $10.00. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through 
Ecuador, Pern, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, Argentine 
Republic, and Chili: With Descriptions of Pata- 
gonia and Tierra del Fuego, and Voyages upon the 
Amazon «nd La Plata Rivers. By Tuomas W Knox, 
Author of “‘ The Boy Travellers in the Far East,” etc. 
With Colored Frontispiece and nnmerons I)lustra- 
tions, pp. 514. Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $3.00. 

t2” This new volume, “ Boy Travellers in South 
America,” may be had in a neat box containing 
Knox's “* Boy Travellers Series,” complete, 6 vols., 
8vo, Iuminated Cloth, $3.00 a vol. 
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Cotillion (German), with 250 Figures. By A.ien 
Dovworts. Illustrated. pp. vi, 278. 12mo, Cloth, 
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Illustrated, pp. 304. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 
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Our next number will contain a PatreRN-SHERT 
SuppLement, with numerous full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Lapixs’ Eventne 
Wraprincs, Dresses, and Corrrures; Winter 
Srreet and House Dresses; Jackets; WINTER 
Bonnets; Fur-tinep Cioaks and Crircucars; 
Boys’ Surrs; Crocuet Cares; and Beproom Surp- 
pers, Fichus, Plastrons, Collars, Fancy Articles, 
etc. ; with choice literary and artistic attractions. 








AT CHRISTMAS.-TIDE. 


HAT the families of our earlier eras 

did without the expectation of Christ- 
mas-tide; did without the happy hubbub 
of Santa Claus; without hope of mince-pies 
and of plum-pudding crowned by flames of 
burning brandy; withont the dressing of 
the church in festoons of the interwoven 
ground-pine and spicy hemlock boughs; 
\vithout the weaving of wreaths, the ring- 
ing of the bells across the snow on Christ- 
mas Eve, the selection of gifts, and the pe- 
culiar thought for the poor—in short, with- 
out the general atmosphere of Christmas 
that pervades the whole season, wherever 
it is allowed to enter, with heartiness and 





fellow-feeling—what the families of our 
more immediate ancestors did under those 
conditions which excluded Christmas, is a 
question that strikes every fresh young stu- 
dent of history with wonder at this season 
of the year, and finds an.echo in most older 
hearts. 

What a melancholy state was that of the 
little Jonadabs and Priscillas of colonial 
days who had none of the glad anticipa- 
tions of Christmas that children nowadays 
enjoy, no secret preparations of their own, 
no joyous hanging up and taking down of 
Christmas stockings or marvel of Christmas 
trees, no surrender to the exuberant glad- 
ness of that time when good-will reigns by 
divine proclamation! In certain of the col- 
onies, of course, there was always some 
amount of Christmas cheer; but in the 
greater portion of our early settlements the 
keeping of Christmas being regarded as no- 
thing less than a part of the coming of An- 
tichrist, and mince-pie as the especial prov- 
ender of the enemy, the children of that day 
were bereft of a vast quautity of the joys 
of childish life. 

How much, indeed, did family life lose by 
this unfortunate state of feeling, and how 
much did it gain by the growing custom of 
observing the day and all its approaches! 
Many of us who have not yet passed middle 
life are interested witnesses in the matter, 
and in our recollections are able to share 
the dull experience of the little Priscillas 
who had no Christmas to look forward to 
or to busy themselves about. The very fact 
that the observance of Christmas has now 
become generally accepted is a wonderful 
promoter of family union and happiness; 
for the customs of the day obliging person- 
al consideration, the giving of gifts enfor- 
cing a study of the particular tastes and a 
consultation of the particular wishes of one 
another, give to each one a sensation of the 
recognition of individual value, and insure 
similar action in all, and a resulting general 
harmony. Perhaps there are few better 
criterions of our national prosperity and 
hope of permanence than these Christmas 
festivities of ours; for, as they undoubt- 
edly tend to the welfare of the family in 
strengthening the family love and union, 
and as everything that strengthens the 
family strengthens the state, of which the 
family is the first sure foundation, so our 
little Christmas gifts, our wreaths and jol- 
lities—personal to ourselves and unimpor- 
tant to any but the immedixate participants 
as they at first appear to be—on close scru- 
tiny may all be seen to come into play as 
elements of national integrity, permanence, 
and power. So that, although church and 
state be forever disestablished by law, the 
law of nature will in this one instance bring 
them together again. 

It is to be confessed that the proximity 
of the time of payment of the yearly bills 
to the time of purchasing the Christmas 
gifts and of remembering the Christmas 
poor often occasions some amount of incon- 
venience to the purse. But among those 
who have common-sense as well as Christ- 
mas feeling the inconvenience 1s obviated 
by making the gifts of a character not re- 
quiring great outlay of money, the pur- 
chaser or maker convinced that the solem- 
nity is not served by the pecuniary value of 
the gift, but by the emotions with which 
the gift is offered, and that the whole spirit 
and meaning of Christmas 1s obeyed just as 
much by the giving of a trifle as of half a 
fortune, unless people are in such very ex- 
ceptional circumstances that the throwing 
about of comparative fortunes is itself a 
trifle. Even then there is possibly more 
compliment in the gift of the small person- 
al thing that has been sought after to suit 
the combined tastes of the giver and the 
receiver than Mm the careless drawing of a 
check that required no other effort than 
recollection of the need: of the one who is to 
present it for payment. And if there are 
any who prefer the indifferent check, then 
their spirit is not the Christmas spirit. 

So long, let us add, as we observe Christ- 
mas at all, we should not forget that its 
mere name signifies a mass, a ceremony in 
remembrance of the Founder of our system 
both of religion and civilization, and to His 
honor, and that a mass represents a sacri- 
fice, a sacrifice here to Christ. And what 
oblation is it on this occasion, what sacri- 
fice, that is likely to be most acceptable? 
Every heart warmed with the quick pulsa- 
tions of the Christmas-tide responds at once 
that at this time we best remember Him 
whose herald angels announced peace and 
good-will to man by relieving the wants of 
His poor, and for every gift we bestow on one 
another by making the corresponding offer- 
ing to those who are unable to keep Christ- 
mas in any other way than with grateful 
hearts for bounties received at our hands. 
The giving, even then, is not by any means 
all on one side, although the money-spending 
be, since we, for our own part, receive in re- 
turn from those who take our gifts a heart- 
warm glow, a sense of duty done and joy 





conferred, that is of more worth to us than 
rubies, and which leaves a Christmas cheer 
with us long after the great day, with its 
holly berries and mistletoe boughs and 
home-comings and merry-makings, its 
chants and hymns and offerings, has be- 
come nothing but one of the yesterdays. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
SANTA CLAUS AGENCIES. 
0 one seems as vet to recognize that if San- 
ta Claus is to continue in the field, he abso- 
lutely needs agents and auxiliaries. With the in- 
creasing wealth of the community and the grow- 
ing complications of shopping, the mere ordinary 
preparation of Christmas presents is becoming a 
very arduous matter. For many well-to-do house- 
holds, especially in the suburbs of large cities, 
it absorbs a powerful amount of time andstrength, 
even endangering, in many cases, health itself. 
The Christmas trade, which formerly kept the re- 
tail shops crowded for a week, now fills and over- 
fills them for nearly six weeks, and during Decem- 
ber the simplest purchase involves such confusion 
and difficulty as to take hours instead of minutes, 
and to drive even experienced shoppers to de- 
spair. Many a family seriously contemplates, 
each year, the alternative of foregoing ell Christ- 
mas presents, rather than grapple with the for- 
midable task involved. There are the children’s 
stockings to be filled, something really pretty and 
appropriate to be got for Uncle John, and just the 
right thing to be selected for that unsatisfactory 
corner in Cousin Mary’s drawing-room, Day 
after day passes ; nobody can find time to go to 
the city, or, if some one goes, it is dark before 
she has got half-way down her list of errands. 
At the end, Cousin Mary’s awkward corner 
remains unfilled, the children’s stockings are 
stuffed hap-hazard, and Uncle John gets only a 
third smoking-cap, though he took pains to ex- 
plain last year that the doctor had ordered him 
to quit smoking. 

I am surprised that some enterprising woman 
does not see how clearly all this makes a provi- 
dential opening for Santa Claus agencies. In 
many other departments we do not now go to 
purchase articles needed ; they are brought to us. 
Instead of our going to market, the marketman 
rings daily at the back door, and orders are taken 
and filled for chickens and celery, canned toma- 
toes or Hubbard squashes. If we wish new win- 
dow-curtains, the upholsterer comes with plans, 
patterns, and prices. Why does not some agent 
for Santa Claus come in the same way with sam- 
ples, circulars, and, above all; suggestions? What 
a boon to many a struggling family would be the 
sudden arrival at the door of some competent and 
clear-headed woman, replete with information, 
running over with measurements and prices, and 
carrying specimens of a hundred unthought-of 
treasures in a little hand-bag! She must have all 
the resources of all the counters in her memory; 
must bé learned in lace, competent in china, and 
an encyclopedia as to rugs. She must be an em- 
bodied Lilliputian Bazar in regard to children’s 
clothes and toys. She must be as comprehensive 
in her aptitudes as Lord Beaconsfield’s imaginary 
Israelite, who was prepared to trade for a penny- 
worth or fora million pounds sterling. All with 
her is to be a business transaction ; the laborer is 
worth his hire, but a part of her stock in trade— 
the only inexhaustible part—is a genial good-na- 
ture. She simply undertakes to fit out the family 
with Christmas presents, as the upholsterer fits 
it out with window-curtains and portiéres, on any 
scale that is desired. You sketch out for ber 
what you want, naming your general standard as 
to plan and price; she tells you what can be 
done upon that scale, and, if you wish, she makes 
the actual purchases. Very likely she can make 
them at a price lower than you could, but that is 
a secondary matter. We are not now planning to 
save money so much as time, strength, and the 
nervous system. 

It is, of course, possible that all this agency- 
work might be done by a man, but it ifaltogether 
better that it should be undertaken by a woman. 
The purchasers will usually be women, even 
though a man pays the bills; and it is to be re- 
membered, moreover, that the whole position is 
a confidential one, and involves sacred secrets in 
every family. Much of it would be done, very 
likely, with closed doors, conspiring with Bessie 
to surprise mamma, and again with mamma to 
astonish Bessie. The Santa Claus agent should 
therefore be a woman, and, if possible, one well 
known in other ways to the household, in order 
to win entire confidence, and to keep above all 
suspicion of being unduly under the influence of 
some particular dealer. If she does her work 
well, she will soon have influence for herself with 
all dealers, going straight to head-quarters with 
that assured precedence possessed by the stew- 
ardess on a steamboat, who quietly walks into the 
clerk’s office and sweeps off the very last state- 
room before the enraged eyes of a whole line of 
men, who are vainly cooling their-boot heels on 
the windy deck outside. She will be a sort of 
embodied power, a veritable Parnell of the Christ- 
mas trade, knowing that both dealers and cus- 
tomers must conciliate her at last. Indeed, the 
only danger is lest she become too powerful, and 
be a despot, in which case she too must be de- 
throned, and some new substitute inaugurated. 

Meanwhile, who would not welcome the Santa 
Claus agent? She will be sent for, let us sup- 
pose, by a family with whom she has dealt al- 
ready, and whose peculiar tastes she knows. They 
will unfold to her their needs and exigencies: 
so many uncles and aunts, so many deserving rela- 
tives at a distance, so many children of different 
ages. Something will readily occur to her for 
each: have the household seen those lovely new 
things, 8o cheap, in Fayal goods? those pretty 
boxes of colored crayons for litle girls? One 





of her great functions will lie in the simple an- 
swering of questions; the information that would 
otherwise involve the ascending and descending 
of a dozen elevators in warehouses is here ob- 
tained by simple cross-examination in five min- 
utes. Supposing that you take absolutely nothing 
that she brings or recommends, the mere sugges- 
tions she offers are worth the fee you pay. Sim- 
ply to hear from her what you can not find this 
year, or what project will be utterly impracticable 
—this will be a great deal. 
“To learn what she had not to trust to 
Was worth all the ashes and dust too.” 

I can not doubt that, some time or other, the 
proper agents for Santa Claus will be found ; and 
if their sphere ultimately extends also to wed- 
dings and birthdays, no matter. It is idle to say 
that their services will destroy all individuality in 
presents ; there is no real individuality except in 
preparing every present with your own hands; 
and when you once buy your gifts, it makes no 
difference, as to the sentiment of the thing, wheth- 
er you go to the shop or the shop comes to you. 
By all means let us have Santa Claus Agencies. 

y ae 





AFTER THE FEAST. 
FTER the feast come the remnants—a fact 

\ fully realized and dreaded by most givers 
of entertainments. 

“If everybody would only eat up everything, 
or if 1 could afford to pack all that is left off to 
the poor, what a relief it would be!” sighed a 
friend who viewed with dismay the vast collec- 
tion of “left-overs” which filled her pantry and 
store-room shelves the day after a most bountiful 
Christmas dinner had appeared on her table for 
the entertainment of her numerous friends and 
relatives. 

It requires skill to cook a good meal out of 
fresh material, but both skill and ingenuity are 
needed to make acceptable dishes out of those 
which have already appeared on the table. How- 
ever, by applying a little thought and determina- 
tion to the matter, such can be made over in va- 
rious ways and shapes—many of which will be 
pronounced better than the original dish. 

The remnants of the turkey, after the best bits 
have been removed from the bones for other use, 
make a most delicious soup. 

Place all the bones and bits of dressing in an 
earthen vessel, cover with cold water, and sim- 
mer fortwo hours, Remove the bones, and strain 
the stock through a hair sieve or a cloth, to clear 
away all bits of meat, skin, gristle, or bread- 
crumbs, Half an hour before straining the stock 
prepare two medium-sized bunches of celery by 
washing and cutting into pieces an inch long. 
Use both the leaves and green parts of the stems 
as wellas the blanched. Put it on the stove in 
cold water, and when the stock is ready, add both 
water and celery to it. Season well with salt 
and whole peppers. Variety may be given by 
using several kinds of vegetables for flavoring 
—cabbage, turnip, onion, and carrot, a very small 
quantity of each. 

Instead of vegetables, dumplings made thus 
may be added : beat two eggs very light, add half a 
tea-spoonful of salt, same of baking powder, and 
flour enough to make a stiff dough; pinch off 
bits the size of a large hickory-nut, roll between 
the fingers round, and drop them into the boiling 
stock half an hour before the soup is to be served. 

One of the most simple ways of warming up 
cold turkey is to separate all bits of skin and 
gristle from the pieces which have been cut from 
the bones when preparing them for soup, and 
placing the meat, not chopped, but shred in long 
pieces, in a frying-pan with sufficient melted but- 
ter to fry it. It should be stirred lightly several 
times, and not fried brown, or it will be too hard. 
If there is any cold stuffing, cut it in pieces, fry 
brown after the turkey has been taken up, and 
place it around the edge of the plate. 

Another way of serving minced fowl: cut off 
all the white and dark meat from cold roast fowl, 
rejecting all skin, bones, and gristle; put these 
in a saucepan with a little sage, a small onion, 
and a quart of cold water; stew until the water 
is reduced to less than a pint, strain, add salt and 
pepper, one table-spoonful of flour mixed smooth 
in a little water, two hard-boiled eggs minced, and 
the meat chopped fine; stir just long enough to 
heat the fowl and thicken the gravy, then serve 
on a very hot platter, with dice-shaped pieces of 
toasted bread around the edge. 

Venison prepared in either of the following ways 
makes a very appetizing dish: Cut from a cold 
roast of venison, either haunch or saddle, good- 
sized pieces nearly an inch thick; rub over each 
side with butter, salt, pepper, and flour; in a 
saucepan heat enough butter to cover the bottom, 
a dozen cloves, a little allspice, a wine-glassful of 
claret, and the same of water; lay in the veni- 
son, cook just long enough to brown very slightly 
on both sides; pour the gravy over the venison. 
Hash the cold venison into small pieces, free from 
bones and gristle, stir through it two tea-spoon- 
fuls of flour, mixed with half a table-spoonful each 
of salt and pepper for each quart bowlful of 
minced meat; place a table-spoonful of butter, 
half a glass of currant jelly, and a pint of water 
in a saucepan; when it boils together, stir in 
the venison; cook until it begins to get dry, 
then serve on a hot platter surrounded by sippets 
of toast. 

Sanders are made of any kind of minced meat. 
Cold fowl, ham, venison, beef, and mutton are de- 
sirable in the order named. Season the mince 
with pepper and salt, and mix with it a little gravy 
made of water, flour, and butter stewed together, 
if there is no gravy left from the previous dinner 
on hand. Put the mince in small cups or scal- 
lop shells, filling them half full. Over the top 
spread a layer of mashed potatoes. Rub over 
the top with melted butter, and bake in the oven 
until brown. 

Mashed potatoes can be warmed over to be 
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quite as good as the day they were fresh, if they 
are worked through a fine sieve or colander, and 
cooked until hot in a vessel set in water. When 
ready to serve, beat in a little cream or milk, and 
a small piece of butter. 

If they are to be served for breakfast or lunch- 
eon, they may be pressed in a dish until they are 
cold and firm; then cut in slices, rolled in flour, 
and fried in butter or gravy. 

If they are to be made into cakes or balls, they 
must be put through a sieve or colander, or they 
will be lumpy. Mould into flat cakes, dip in 
beaten egg, roll in flour, and fry in butter. 

One great recommendation about plum-pud- 
ding is that it can be warmed up to be as good 
as new as long as any of it lasts to go through 
the process. 

For the first or second times of warming 
over it should be steamed. Place it in a cloth, 
and steam it until it is hot through. This will 
take nearly or quite an hour. If there is still 
any left, cut it into thick slices, lay them on a 
shallow baking dish, sprinkle each slice with 
boiling water, add enough to cover the bottom 
of the dish, cover, and set in a moderate oven 
for half an hour; watch it, and if it dries too 
much, add more water. After taking up, pour 
over the slices a sauce made of sugar, butter, 
flour, and boiling water. 

Cake that has become dry can be made into 
very good puddings. Boil one quart of milk, 
add sugar and flavoring to taste, and pour it 
over slices of cake; when they have become 
soft and light, stir, and add four eggs well beat- 
en, and half a pound of raisins or figs ; pour into 
a deep dish, and bake just long enough to cook 
the fruit. 

Another very delicious looking and tasting 
pudding is made thus: Break the slices of dry 
cake —several kinds may be used—into inch 
pieces ; pour over them just enough boiling milk 
to moisten; butter a deep dish or shallow bowl 
very thoroughly; line it on the bottom and sides 
with the softened cake, so as to make a crust 
over an inch thick; next put in a thick layer of 
any kind of cooked fruit liked, following the 
shape of the cake crust, and pressing the fruit 
up against it; fill up the centre with the rest of 
the cake mixed with chipped citron; place in the 
oven; bake half an hour; then turn out on a 
plate, and frost thickly with egg and sugar. Re- 
turn to the oven long enough to brown. Serve 
cold with sauce. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BALL AND OPERA DRESSES. 

‘| oa skirts with a low pointed corsage of 

velvet, satin, watered silk, or silver brocade 
are fashionable for ball dresses and for the opera 
which often precedes the ball. Débutantes and 
very young ladies wear plain white tulle combined 
with beaded or silvered tulle. The newest tulles, 
either white, pink, blue, mauve, or bright yellow, 
are studded with single beads of white or colored 
pearl the size of a pea, or else they are dotted 
with silver beads, or there may be graduated sil- 
ver beads strung to form loops all over the fabric. 
Some other new tulles have pendants of pearl, 
gold, or silver, like sequins; this ‘‘ bangled tulle,” 
as it is called, is best liked with silver on white. 
There are also powdered metallic dots of gold, 
bronze, or silver, with a preference here also for 
silver. Chenille and floss embroidered tulles are 
passé. The fancy beaded and silver tulles are 
used as a diagonal scarf-like apron over plain 
tulle, and sometimes they veil the entire back of 
the skirt; they also form the bosom drapery or 
bertha on the low waist. 

The skirts of tulle dresses just touch the floor ; 
demi-trains are the exception, but are sometimes 
worn by young married ladies. All pleatings, 
fiounces, and ruches are out of favor, and, if used 
at all, are underneath, where they are but little 
seen, but serve to support the diaphanous tulle. 
The foundation skirt of inexpensive silk or satin 
the color of the tulle has a pleated frill set on 
the edge, is lined high inside with white lawn, and 
has a very wide balayeuse of lace, usually in two 
deep ruffles. The bustles and steels are set on 
very high, though many ladies object to steels in 
these light dresses. The whole silk skirt is then 
veiled with a skirt of net of the same color, which 
is gathered at the belt, and falls free, with the 
edges not hemmed, or else the back may be 
caught in near the foot as a puff; this is merely 
to support the thinner tulle skirts; there may be 
added at the foot a box-pleating anda side-pleat- 
ing of tulle laid upon each other. In front a 
flounce that is visible as a footing may be made 
of plain tulle, with three bias folds of thin French 
crape, each an inch wide, as a trimming, and 
this flounce may have scarfs or knots of beaded 
tulle or of watered ribbon. Above this flounce a 
breadth of the beaded tulle is draped diagonally, 
beginning high on the right hip, and the flowers 
are added in lengthwise vines, usually from four 
to six in number, following the slope or curve of 
the draped tulle to the foot of the skirt. Bows 
of inch-wide watered ribbon form a ladder down 
the left side, or else this ribbon is pointed in 
three triangles from the waist down, with a long- 
looped bow at each lower point. 

The back of the skirt is straight and flowing, 
in water-fall or ballet skirt style, being made of 
four thicknesses of tulle, layer upon layer, all of 
the same length, each two breadths wide, gather- 
ed to the belt, falling straight to the foot, and 
with uncut edges, entirely concealing the sup- 
porting flounces of tulle and silk already noted. 
Three layers are of plain tulle, and the outer one 
is beaded or spangled, or else the outside layer 
may also be plain, and trimmed with three bias 
folds of French crape or rows of watered ribbon 
across the foot and up the middle to the belt. 
The outer layer of tulle is sometimes laid in six 
side pleats, three each side, turned to meet in the 
middle. The under layers must be slightly tack- 




















ed to the satin foundation skirt to make them 
conform to its shape, but must not be flattened so 
much as to destroy the light fleecy appearance. 
A sash of watered or satin ribbon eight or ten 
inches wide is in two short loops and two longer 
ends either directly behind or else slightly toward 
one side. 

The low corsage is rounded off the shoulders, 
or else pointed in front and back, and the points 
below the waist are very sharp, slender, and long, 
being eight or ten inches beyond the waist line. 
Two or three cords finish these points. The 
sleeves are a bias fold of the velvet, satin, or silk 
of the material, with a tulle frill inside that has a 
narrow ribbon string run in its heading to tie it 
closely on the arm. The neck has a scarf or 
bertha of the beaded or spangled tulle with bias 
folds of plain tulle or crape on the top next the 
flesh. The back is laced. A spray of flowers is 
placed directly in front of the neck, another on 
the left shoulder, and a rosette of the watered 
ribbon on the other shoulder. Sometimes a satin 
waist is covered all over with the beaded tulle. 

Coming-out dresses worn at an evening ball or 
an afternoon tea given to introduce a débutante 
are of white tulle with white pearl beads and 
white satin waist, or else with silver beads, a waist 
of white satin brocaded with silver daisies, and 
five long daisy vines down the front and sides of 
the skirt. To alternate with this fragile dress 
(which can seldom be worn more than twice) is 
pink tulle with pink pearls and pink satin waist ; 
the vines down the skirt are white morning-glo- 
ries. 

For a very young bride is a short dancing 
dress of white silver-beaded tulle, with watered 
silk corsage and sash, and wistaria vines in pink- 
ish-mauve shades. For another. young matron 
a low black velvet bodice displays the fine figure 
to great advantage, while the skirt (just touching 
the floor) is of black tulle beaded with silver over 
many clusters of pink roses. For demi-trained 
dresses of pink or blue satin the train is covered 
with three or four thicknesses of tulle, the one 
being silver-beaded or pearl-beaded tulle of the 
same color, and the fronts have the satin breadths 
cut in deep scallops at the foot, and edged with 
rows of silver or pearl beads, while the upper di- 
agonal drapery is of the tulle. Young matrons 
also wear dark tulle dresses, such as mauve, with 
bunches of dark violets for the flowers, or golden 
brown tulle with pink roses, or vellow tulle with 
clusters of lilaes or of scarlet poppies. 

Low velvet waists are the caprice of the sea- 
son, perhaps because velvet is the most becom- 
ing of all fabrics, and a low velvet body may be 
worn with various skirts. A red velvet waist may 
have a pink tulle or scarlet tulle skirt, or one of 
either white or back lace. A blue velvet bodice 
may be used with blue tulle skirts, or blue wa- 
tered silk or safin. Black velvet waists are worn 
with black lace over red or over white or pink 
satin, or with an entire skirt of watered silk, or, 
above all else, with black tulle that has metallic 
or pearl beads. 

Velvet is also the fashionable material for 
trained dresses with high corsages that are cut 
out square, pointed, or triangular in the neck. 
Odd and new colors are sought for in velvet, 
among the prettiest being golden brown and 
mauve that has pink and opalescent tints by 
gas-light. The golden brown velvets are made 
up with front and side draperies of ivory white 
China crape in festoons from belt to foot, with a 
soft vest of crape below the V neck, and a scarf 
on the elbow sleeves. For mauve velvet white 
lace is the trimming in the old applique and 
point flounces that are once more in favor, laid 
in plain satin front and side breadths. Black 
velvet with white point flounces is liked by elder- 
ly women; the basque will then have a white 
moiré vest, with lace revers or bretelles. 

Watered silk or else faille with a wide bro- 
caded stripe down each width is the fashionable 
choice for the basque and train of full-dress toi- 
lettes, and satin with lace for the front breadths. 
Young ladies wear white watered silk cut low, 
and filled out with a high guimpe and sleeves of 
Valenciennes piece lace, and pink ostrich feather 
tips on the shoulder; or else pale blue faille with 
an embossed blue satin stripe on each width is 
used for the three breadths of the train, while 
the petticoat front is of silvered satin in very 
large flower or feather designs, cut out in seal- 
lops below, and trimmed with loops of silver 
beads. The basque has the back forms showing 
the striped pattern cut to taper to the waist, 
while the vest and the wired collar are of silver 


brocade. Elbow sleeves accompany these high 
basques. Black watered silk with black lace 


and jet passementeries is the favorite black toi- 
lette this winter, though black satin with jet is 
by no means displaced. 

Opera cloaks of white, fawn, gold, gray, or red 
plush, or else rich brocades or scarlet cloths, are 
made to cover the wearer from head to foot, and 
open up the back to permit the train to escape, 
or else they are mantles that are very long in 
front and quite short behind, leaving the whole 
back of the skirt uncovered. Fur, feathers, and 
beaded ornaments are the trimmings for these. 

Long tan-colored undressed kid gloves extend- 
ing plain beyond the elbows are worn with any 
evening dress. They show a little of the flesh 
below the sleeves, hence their length depends on 
the length of the sleeves. All gloves are worn 
less wrinkled than formerly. Some pearl and 
white gloves are occasionally seen, but light tan 
gloves remain the economical fashion. The in- 
expensive black slippers and black silk stockings 
are also used this winter, but there is a tendency 
toward having these match the dress in color, es- 
pecially for dancing dresses, when they are bead- 
ed to match the tulle of the skirt. 

For Cinderella dances that begin at 8 P.M. 
and close at 12, and therefore may be held on 
Saturdays, simple dresses are shown of white 
China silk, or with the skirt covered all around 
with the Moresque or Oriental or Valenciennes 

















piece laces that are now sold at low prices. A 
moiré waist and sash, or else one of the inex- 
pensive satin surahs, complete these dresses. 
Muslin and nuns’ veiling dresses are made in the 
same simple designs. 

Coiffures with full-dress toilettes follow the 
contour of the head closely, and may be in coils 
of one or of two figure 8s in shape, or else 
they may be half-low in a_ braided coil of the 
hair in very small plaits of three tresses. Straight 
bangs are worn, also short bangs curled under at 
the edges and very close to the forehead—not at 
all fluffy and projecting. Older women wear two 
lengthwise braids on the back of the head, and 
more abundant coiffures than they formerly did. 
Two or three very small ostrich tips, with an up- 
right aigrette of herons’ feathers in the centre, are 
made in a round cluster to wear on the left of the 
head. Jewelled or Rhine-stone side combs and 
hair-pins are stuck about capriciously in the coif- 
fure, perhaps diagonally on the right of the front, 
or in the middle of the hair turned up from the 
nape of the neck. The scolding-locks, or bangs 
across the nape of the neck, are still worn by 
those whose hair does not grow prettily there. 

When natural flowers are worn either on even- 
ing or day toilettes, a single large, long-stemmed 
flower, most often a rose, is thrust in the front of 
the corsage in preference to the bouquet former- 
ly pinned to the dress. A feather cluster on the 
left shoulder, in front at the waist line, and on 
the left side of the skirt, forms a stylish garni- 
ture, 

Gauze and feather fans have been described in 
former papers, and the same is true of jewelry. 
The high dog-collar of velvet is universally worn, 
and may be of mauve with pearl ornaments for 
a mauve dress, or dark red with a pink dress, or 
black with any color. Pearl necklaces and small 
pearl pins are in great favor, and pearls are so 
fashionable that very rich women add pear-shaped 
pearl drops below their diamond solitaire ear- 
rings. The preference for colored precious stones 
is also to be noted, for elderly women, while an- 
other conspicuous fact is that many very young 
ladies use very little jewelry even for full-dress 
toilettes. 

VARIETIES. 

Military pompons, stiff and high, of herons’ 
feathers, or else in a thick cluster shaped like a 
shaving-brush, trim the right side of the new high 
toques of cloth, or of velvet, or of Astrakhan fur. 


Black braid crosses the front, and is in loops on | 


the left side. 

Red, blue, or brown homespun costumes show- 
ing double diagonal lines are made up with wide 
pleats of black watered silk on the left side, low 
front draperies, and straight full back breadtlis. 
The basque has a soft vest of black watered silk, 
and the jacket has cuffs and collar of Astrakhan 
fur. 

Black watered ribbon sashes are also much 
used with dark wool dresses, black being consid- 
ered now the most stylish color for trimming 
dresses of any color or any fabric, from wool to 
velvet. Red velvet dresses have black watered 
sashes on the left side, and the bodices are 
trimmed with jet passementerie. Red plush 
cloaks with jet ornaments and black fox or fea- 
ther borders are very stylish. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneLty; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Empress of Austria recently visited Egypt 
in the hope of discovering a happy hunting 
ground in the Delra. It proved flat and barren, 
and her plan for transporting thither a large 
stud and two full packs had to be renounced. 
Her Irish experiences in the chase have spoiled 
the imperious lady for home sports; but Ireland 
is now unsafe, and England distasteful. 

—Chief among the debutantes at the first Jun- 
ior Patriarchs’ Ball were Miss Ruta LAWRENCE, 
Miss Hat, Miss Lay, Miss Jeanne Bornowe, 
and Miss MARTHA OT!s. A general satisfaction 
was felt in the new and lovely surroundings of 
the Metropolitan Assembly Rooms. The re- 
moval from Delmonico’s familiar ball-room was 


suggested by Mr. Warp MCALLISTER, and the | 


results demonstrated the wisdom of his choice. 
Many past pleasures came to mind when Colonel 
DeLaNncey KANE directed the cotillion with Miss 
Marion LANGDON. 

—The shocking death of Mrs. Henry ADAms, 
of Washington, was occasioned by an overdose 
of cyanide of potassium administered by herself. 
She had used the drug in amateur photography 
in the preparation of plates. Mrs. ADAMS wus a 
brilliant woman, and the author of Democracy—a 
novel which made a great sensation in England 
about four years ago. In it the writer strove to 
lay bare the faults of Washington society. Her 
husband is a son of CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
and her brother's widow became the wife of 
CHARLES SUMNER. 

—Leo XIII. has published a volume of poems. 
—It is said that the next GILBERT and SULLI 
VAN Opera will treat an Egyptian subject in a 

very novel and amusing manner. 

—It is said that the unpublished letters of 
THACKPRAY reveal him as a very noble and beau- 
tiful character, which liad only a partial oppor- 
tunity, in the face of bitterly adverse circum- 
stances, to express itself. 

—The Bulgarian soldiers sing their national 
songs in unison only. The Russian war songs 
are sung in four parts, and have a peculiar sweet- 
ness. 

—An international rejoicing seems appropri- 
ate over the Christmas gift of the French Minis- 
ter of Commerce to the French people, namely, 
the abolition of the present duty on American 
canned meats. 

—Putients from all parts of Europe and Amer- 
ica are hastening to M. Pasteur for treatment. 
Five Poles, bitten by a rabid hound, are among 
the latest of the arrivals. 

—M. De Lesseps, who is over eighty years o}:!, 
has received a severe shock through a fall from 
his horse. It bus been his habit to ride out 











every morning early in the Bois de Boulogne, 
with his children on ponies by his side, but be 
is almost too advanced for such exercise. M. 
De Lesseps’s futher was sent, during the Con- 
sulate, to Spain with Lucten BONAPARTE to ob- 
tain the cession of Louisiana from the Spanish 
court. He is himself a first cousin once re- 
moved of the ex-Empress EuGENIE 

—The copyright of The Bohemian Girl (by 
BaLFE) has just expired. Forty-two years have 
passed since its production at the Drury Lane 
Theatre, and it still holds a place as a popular 
favorite. 

—Mr. Jonn Bicerow, formerly our Minister 
to France, has been nominated by President 
CLEVELAND to be Assistant Treasurer at New 
York. 

—A French critic speaks of Miss Mary AN- 
DERSON as One of the most popular of London 
singers. Miss ANDERSON will, by-the-way, pro- 
duce Antigone in London, probably next year 

—December 16 was the fiftieth anniversary of 
New York’s great fire, which burned the entire 
region between William and South streets, Wall 
Street and Coenties Slip, causing a loss of prop- 
erty computed at sixteen million dollars. 

General Ropert Toomss, ** the great Geor- 
gian,”’ died recently at his home in Washington, 
Georgia. He was distinguished as a Confederate 
leader, a lawyer, and a stutesman. He has left 
an estate valued at half a million dollars. He 
absented himself from the country after the war, 
and never was reconciled to the Union. 

—Thirty-nine friends of the late Joun McCet- 
LOUGH have contributed twenty-four thousand 
five hundred dollars for the erection of a bronze 
statue to the memory of the actor. He will be 
represented in the character of Virginius. The 
figure will stand on a black marble pedestal six 
feet high, with entablatures in bass-relief of 
scenes from The Gladiator, Brutus, Virginius, aud 
Richard III. 

—Miss CLEVELAND is giving a death-blow to 
the rules of precedence which have prevailed in 
past years at the White House state receptions. 
This question of precedence had assumed pro- 
portions altogether unwieldy, and Miss CLEVE- 
LAND shows as much delicacy and good sense us 
determination in dealing with the matter 

—The split in the royalist party in Spain 
gives an interest to the announcement of Don 
CARLOS that the reports referring to his son’s 
marriage with the Infanta MERCEDES are prema 
ture. Don Car.os is quite loath to renounce 
his own claims to the Spanish succession, even 
in favor of his youthful son 

—Mrs. ALEXANDER 8. Wess and Mrs. RoBERT 
G. REMSEN guve receptions last week to intro- 
duce their youngest daughters. Mr. and Mrs. 
GALLATIN gave a ball to introduce Miss Amy 
GALLATIN, and the first Assembly Ball opened 
Delmonico’s for the season’s dances. Mrs. 
GeorGe Rossins, Mrs. M. O. Roperts, Mrs. L. 
P. Morton, and Mrs. Oa@pEen Gor.et were the 
** Matriarchs’’ who received. 

—A dinner was given recently on the oecasion 
of the ninety-seventh anniversary of the birth of 
Tuomas HopKINS GaLLaupert, by the Gallaudet 
Club, which is composed entirely of deaf-mutes. 

—Mrs. JoHN DRAPER has invited a number of 
young people to West Point for the holidays. 
Many out-of-town parties have taken people of 
fashion to the country for Christmas merry-mak- 
ing in accordance with the pleasant Engish 
custom. 

—It is decided, after all, that there shall be a 
Carnival in Montreal this winter. A good many 
fashionable people will, however, prefer the Car- 
nival at Burlington. 

—A tobogganing club, of which Mrs. OLIver 
SuMNER TEALL is president, has been formed in 
Orange. 

—Mrs. Burton Harrtson’s clever little play, 
A Russian Honey-Moon, is soon to be done aguin 
at the Madison Square Theatre by such ama- 
teurs as Mrs. Porrer, Mr. Cowarb, Mr. WHEEL- 
ER, and others who are frequently seen. 

—Mr. PouLtTNey BIGELOW has added his name 
to the increasing list of young men of excellent 
fumily and position who have taken to litera- 
ture. The names of Mr. W. W. Astor, M: 
THORNDYKE Rice, and Mr. THEODORE Roose- 
VELT belong on this list. Mr. Ggor@g Van- 
DERBILT will probably add his to it. Mr. Bier 
Low was formerly associated with the Herald, 
and has now purchased a Boston magazine. 

—The wife of Louis J. Jennines, formerly 
editor of the New York Times, who was elected 
to. the House of Commons in the late elections 
in England, is MADELINE HENRIQUES. She was 
for many years the leading lady at Wallack’s 
Theatre. 

—A large reception was tendered last Thurs- 
day evening to the patrons of American opera 
at the Hotel Brunswick. Mrs. F. B. Taurpen, 
Mrs. August BeLMont, Mrs. Winuiam T. BLop- 
GeTtT, Mrs. Thomas W. Warp, and Mrs. Ricuanp 
Ikwin, Jun., received the brilliant compa: if 
yuests. 

—A new society called the Gotham Club has 
been founded here. It is a kind of offshoot 
from the well-known Lambs Club; that 
say, it is made t 
journalists. 


is to 
ip in a measure of actors and 
A dinner is given at present each 
month, and it is said to be one of the brightest 
dinners of the month 

Mr. JAMes Russett Lowent and Watt 
WHITMAN are to be elected honorary members 
of the Authors’ Club. Oue honorary member 
only is elected each year. 

There is to be a country-dance at Hollywood 
on New-Year’s Eve, and the affuir is in the com- 
petent charge of Mrs. August BeLMonT, Mrs. 
HecKSHER, Mrs. Peters, Mrs. Hong, Mrs. Lu- 
DENBURG, Mrs. SPENCER, Mrs. Dinsmore, and 
Mrs. FReperick KeRNocHAN. 

—Prince Cuarves of Bavaria is a practicing 
physician and surgeon of marked ability and in- 
dustry. : 

—It is announced that Dr. Winuram A. Ham- 
MOND is engaged to Miss CHAPIN, of Providence. 
There is a likelihpod that Dr. Hammonp will 
soon make his home in Washington. 

-Mr. EpWAKD JEWELL, of Boston, has con 
ceived a plan for a new social club, very exclu 
sive and fashionable, which will occupy a hous 
on the Back Bay. It will be organized some- 
what in the manner of our Union Club 

—An interesting race will be run at the begin- 
ning of next season between Mr. Jay Gou.p’s 
steam-yacht Atalanta and Mr. Herresnorr’s 
Stiletto. The course will be from Fort Adams, 
Newport, to Sands’ Point buoy, at the head of 
Long Island Sound—a distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles. These two yachts are the fastest 
steam craft of their class in American waters, 
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SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
See illustration on front page. 


HE dance which in conservative England bears the aristocratic 

name of Sir Roger de Coverley is identical with our demo- 
cratic Virginia Reel. In England it usually forms the last dance 
of the evening at Christmas and family parties. It is a pretty 
performance at all times and with even the most sedate dancers, 
and is an especial favorite with the little ones, for it admits of 
considerable variation. Any number of couples that the floor has 
room for can take part in it. As in other country-dances, the la- 
dies form one line, the gentlemen another, facing them. The 
dance begins with the first gentleman and the last lady advancing 
toward each other and returning to their places. This is repeated 
by their partners, that is, the first lady and the last gentleman. 
Then the two who had commenced the figure advance; the gentle- 
man gives his right hand to the lady ; they both turn and retire to 
their places. This is also repeated by their partners, as before. 
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PEACE AND GOOD-WILL.—Drawy sy F. 5. Cuurcu. 


Then the turn is made by the left hand, then with both hands, and 
finally dos a dos, by each of the two couples. Each of these move- 
ments takes up four bars of music. 


first lady and the first gentleman—give right hands and turn once | 


and a half round, after which the first lady turns each gentleman 
round with the left hand, alternately turning her partner with the 
right hand, At the same time the first gentleman is engaged in 
turning the ladies by the left hand. When, after this kind of 
grand chain, the couple reach the bottom, they cross hands and 
galop between the lines to their original places, whence they begin 
a countermarch down the outside of the line, followed, the first 
lady by all the ladies, the first gentleman by all the gentlemen, till 
the bottom of the line is reached; there they join partners and 
return to their places, after which the top couple join hands and 
run down the middle, under an arch formed by the other dancers 
raising up and joining their right hands, till they come to the bot- 
tom, where they take their place, becoming the bottom couple. 
The couple that was originally second is now the top couple, and 
the same figures are repeated till all have had their turn, 


The top couple—that is, the | 
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SEA DOGS. 
See illustration on double page. 


T is somewhat indicative of national character that while we call 

our blue-jackets sea dogs, the French style theirs sea wolves. 
Our appellation brings up to the mind the pet of the household, 
the guardian of the house, the faithful and affectionate dog ; the 
French term recalls the creature that is a terror to flocks and 
herds as well as to Little Red Riding-hoods, and seems to have 
been suggested by a dread and dislike of the sea. Yet no better 
sailors exist than those on the stormy north coast of France, the 
native land of Jean Bart, nor more sturdy fishermen than those 
whose boats put out, fair weather or foul, from the little harbors 
that line the Norman and Breton coasts. Madame Demont-Breton, 
in her picture exhibited in the Salon of 1885, depicts a group of 
these hardy toilers of the sea in their rude stone cottage, from the 
window of which the sails of the boats are visible. This fine en- 
graving is worthy of preservation. 
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SINGULAR. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Avruon or “A Lire’s Aronement,” “ Vat Srranee,” “ Hearts,” “ A Mopet Farner,” ere. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
N R. WROBLEWSKOFF was out at the mo- 


ment of O’Rourke’s call on business of im- 
portance. He felt for his own part that his im- 
mediate business was the most important upon 
which he had ever embarked. It led him to the 
residence of Dr. Briin in Hollington Place, and 
wade a lengthy conversation necessary there. 

“] have simplitied my plan, sir,” said the junior 
spy, ‘and if I am so happy as to secure your ap- 
proval for it, I can set to work at once.” 

“Let me hear,” said the elder, lighting a cigar- 
ette and leasing forward composedly to listen. 

“ Dobroski is more interested in the younger 
men than in the elder ones,” said Zeno.. “ There 
is a youngster named Bernstein, a son of Carl 
Bernstein” —Dr. Briin nodded—* the lad who was 
lately chased out of Vienna. He has many 
friends in Warsaw, and Dobroski is very fond of 
him, and proud of him.” 





and has been there in readiness for a fortnight. 
He is known to the people of the house as a 
doctor, and has already attended the landlady and 
a house-maid. When Bernardo has prepared the 
coffee or the soup, it is sent up. When Dobro- 
ski has taken it, he feels unwell.” 

“This must be cautiously done, and indeed 
with safety. No bungling there.” The senior 
said this with a grave and business-like air, as if 
he were talking of the fit of a coat or of some 
such matter. 

“ Petroyski makes himself responsible for safe- 
ty, sir,” said Mr. Zeno, respectfully. 

“What does he use? Has he told you?” 

“No, sir. He simply proposes to make the 
old gentleman unwell for a little time.” 

“And does he make you unwell for a little 
time also?” Dr. Briin smiled enjoyingly as he 
put this question. 

“T have consented to that, sir, if it should be 
needful,” said Zeno, with a grimace, at which the 
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“T know, I know,” said the elder. “Go on.” 

“T propose to call on Dobroski this afternoon, 
with news of Bernstein. I propose to ask him 
to come and dine with Bernstein and myself this 
evening.” 

“ Where is Bernstein ?” 

“In Paris. I represent him as having just ar- 
rived in London, mad with his late expulsion 
from Austria, and determined to go at once to 
Warsaw and head a revolution among the stu- 
dents there. I represent him as having appeal- 
ed to me to join him. I beg Dobroski to meet 
him this evening at my rooms and dissuade him 
from this mad enterprise. There is no surer 
bait than this. He will rise to it, I know.” 

“Well?” 

“Once at my down to await 
Bernstein. I have been so very particular about 
to-day’s dinner that I myself have engaged the 
cook. He is one of our own people—Bernardo 
—a poor creature in his profession, but an ad- 
mirable cook. When I ring twice eagerly and 
close together, he will know his signal. It may 
be coffee—it may be soup—it will have to be 
whatever I can persuade the old rascal to take.” 

“Precisely,” said the doctor. 

“ Petrovski is in apartments on the floor below, 


rooms, we sit 


* Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XVIIL 


| other’s smile broadened. 





“DRINK THIS, SIR; 


can avoid it, but I would do it ten times over rather 
than miss,” 

“Of course, of course,” said Dr. Briin, laugh- 
ing outright. “ Petrovski will take care of you. 
Go on. Let me see if there is any weak point in 
your scheme.” 


“The old gentleman being unwell, and I being | 


unwell also,” continued Zeno, “we suspect the 


soup or the coffee, or whatever it is we have 


taken. We become alarmed, and I ring the 
bell. ‘Run for the doctor on the second floor.’ 
The doctor inquires for symptoms. We 
great nausea—we have burning pains.” 

“Petrovski has been so good as to promise 
these, I suppose,” demanded the senior, who 
seemed to find this part of the scheme curiously 
amusing. 


have 


“Exactly,” said Zeno, with a repetition of his 
late grimace. 
“ Well, It all 


then ?” 


sounds prosperous, And 

“And then—the old gentleman must be at 
tended to first. I am younger and can bear it 
better, and I am very solicitous for the old gen- 
tleman. The old gentleman gets a soothing 
draught, and is advised to lie still. He lies still 
and goes to sleep.” 

“And wakes in Calais ?” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





IT WILL SOOTHE YOU 


“T will not do it if I | 


“ And wakes in Calais. We travel, attended 
by the doctor. The old gentleman wakes in the 
same room, and finds his friends beside him. He 
will be very ill and languid. He will complain 
of a splitting headache. He will need a new 
medicine.” 

“Yes, yes. 


at Vienna?” 


And the new medicine lands him 


y , . . | 
“Then,” eried Zeno, “da capo, and the thing | 
5 i} t 


” 


is done!” His triumph brought him to his feet. 

“Tt is not done yet. 
example, and your plan is killed outright.” 

“No, sir,” said Zeno. “Once he is under the 
doctor’s hands, it is done.” 

“He is anold man. You may easily finish him 
by the way. That will lose you your profit.” 

“ Petrovski makes himself responsible for 
that.” 

“On awakening aboard the boat? 
possibility, surely ?” 

“ Petrovski makes himself responsible, sir.” 

“Very well. It is ingenious, daring, hopeful. 
If you succeed, wire to me from Calais, and again 
from Vienna. 
can help it. Stay. 
ments for the train? 
riage ?” 

“Thave yet to do so. 
and it is all arranged for.” 


That is a 


Have you made arrange- 
Have you secured a car- 








AT ONCE.” 


“You carry him through the streets in broad 
daylight, remember.” 

“So much the better, sir. 
suspecting in broad daylight ? 

“The chance of recognition ?” 

“T have given myself a little trouble,” returned 
Zeno to this query, with an almost boastful air 
“T have taken the pains to invent an invalid 
couch. It has a gauze hood, which conceals the 
patient, whilst it gives him ample air for breath- 
ing. 

sy Well,” said Dr. Briin, philosophically, 
“*Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.’ You had better start now. 
success, and bon voyage | i 


Who will think of 


Good 


Mr. Zeno shook hands respectfully and with 
drew. The good Wroblewskoff half an hour lat 
er called upon Dobroski with haste and trouble 
legibly painted on his face. He told his tale of 
Bernstein, the gallant fiery youngster, the Ben- 
jamin of the insurrectionary flock. 

“You only, dear distinguished sir,” said the 
moved Wroblewskoff, “can save him from this 
mad design.” 

“You have seen the boy?” asked the old an- 
archist. “Here? To-day? In London?” 

“At my chambers, but an hour ago,” said 
Wroblewskoff. 


“Curious,” said Dobroski. “I had a letter 


Miss your mail-train, for | 


Do not miss to-night’s mail if you 


There is plenty of time, 
| said to the cook. 
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from him this morning from Paris. He spoke of 
himself as starting at that jour for Lyons.” 
“Oh, this is duplicity!” mvened Wroblewskoff 
“This accounts for his refusal to come to vou. 
This accounts for his having tried to exact a 
promise from me that I would not tell you of his 
presence in London.” 

“When do you expect him ?” asked Dobroski. 

“Tn an hour’s time, 

“T will be with you. There is a letter 
written, Go and await him, my good friend, and 
I will follow you. We must dissuade the child 
from this madness. It will be fatal to him and 
harmful to the cause.” 

The good Wroblewskoff thanked his dear re 
spected sir, and withdrew, humbly grateful for his 
kindness, and Mr. Zeno went home in a subdued 
frenzy of anticipatory triumph. He called on the 
newly established doctor on the second floor 

“ He has fallen into the trap like a chil 
said; “he is coming 


lear sir.” 
} 





i,” he 
Send a messenger to the 
railway station at once.’ 

The newly established doctor 
gray, and drew 
his own rooms, and there rang the 
the house-maid came, 
speak to his cook. 

“ He has fallen into the trap like a child,” he 
“ He is coming.” 


went a trifle 
0 mounted to 
W hen 
he expressed a desire to 


a big breath Ze 


bell 


The cook glanced at him, nodded, and went 
down-stairs again, breathing hard 

A little before his ippointed time, Dobroski ai 
rived, and was shown upstairs into the apart 
ments of Mr. Wroblewskoff, Arrived there, he 
looked about him with a smile, which the tenant 


of the chambers immediately translated 








“This is the dear sir,” he said 
“ Was ever anything seen so prepo \ Pray 
look also at the bedroom. In its wavy it is a won 
der. There is a picture which looks as if it would 


set the house on fire.’ He drew aside a curtain, 
and Dobroski looked into the bedroom Is it 
not amazing?” 

It is a 
smiling still. 


strange taste,” Dobroski 
“ Everything is so wildly new 


“The landlady thought she 


answe red, 


was doing me a 


most especial favor when she did this,” said 
Wroblewskoff. 

“Our young friend is not here yet ?” 

“ Not yet, sir I expect him n ome ntly.” 


Dobroski sat down and drew from his pocket 
a little roll of cigarette pap 





rs, a tobacco pouch 
and a small metal box of vestas. As his lean 
brown fingers mechanically busied themselves, he 
looked far away with a smile of great and mourn 
ful sweetness. 

‘*We must save the lad, Wroblewskoff,” he 
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said, as he blew away the first whiff of smoke 
from his cigarette. 

“You will save him, dear sir,” cried Wro- 
blewskoff. “ He will listen to you; he will obey 
you,” Then there was silence for a while. Once 
or twice the spy’s lips moved, but he did not 
speak. He cleared his throat with a rasping 
sound, and arose from the seat he had taken. 
“A cup of coffee with your cigarette, dear sir? 
I am just about to order it.” 

“Thank you. Yes.” 

There was a lingering indecision between the 
words, and the spy stood behind his intended 
victim, with his hand upon the bell-pull, waiting 
whilst he might have counted three. He had 
scarcely ever found a pause in speech so long. 
He rang twice, one pull following swiftly and 
sharply on the other. 

“ Coffee for two—black coffee. 

“ Café au lait for me,” said the old man. 

“Ah, well. Yes,” said Wroblewskoff. “It is 
more wholesome so. Less heating in this broil- 
ing weather. Coffee with milk, for two.” 

The notable scheme was well upon its way now, 
and the spy’s pulses beat quick, and his throat 
and tongue and lips were dry, and felt hard, like 
wood. The coffee came, hot and fragrant. Do- 
broski drew his cup beside him on the table, and 
smoked silently. It seemed an age before he 
sipped. The spy had already put his lips to his 
own cup, and could detect nothing strange in the 
flavor of the liquid. It crossed him that Ber- 
nardo had forgotten his duty. Dobroski sipped 
again and rolled a new cigarette. The spy fol- 
lowed his example, sipping no more deeply than 
Dobroski. It crossed him now that it was just 
possible that PetrovskT, who had always been 
jealous, might see a good opportunity in the pre- 
sent curious condition of affairs, and make the 
It would be a fine 
sardonic way of poisoning an enemy. But his 
nerves were not so made as to shake at these air- 
drawn fancies, and he went on with his own black- 
guard heroism, sipping when Dobroski sipped, 
and waiting when he waited. 

“Tt is fully time that our young friend were 
here,” Dobroski said at length. 

“ Tt is time he were here,” said the spy. “ But 
he will come. He was eager to have me with 
him. I even drew him on a little with that hope 
to make sure of his coming. You will not think 
that wrong, dear sir ? 

* Pardonable,” said Dobroski, with a smile. 

At that instant a curious burning pang crossed 
the spy’s stomach, and a second later a feeling 
of nausea rose within him, like that he always ex- 
perienced even in the smocthest weather, when he 
passed between France and England. Dobroski 
shifted uneasily, and took a drink at his coffee. 

“T can afford to escape the rest,” said the spy 
to himself. ‘ But it shall be mine to open the 
ball.” He began to walk up and down the room, 
and suddenly threw a window open. Dobroski 
turning to look at him, saw that he was rubbing 
at the bottom of his waistcoat with both bands, 
and that he wore a disgusted and almost indig- 
nant look. 

“What is the matter?” asked the old man, 
rising. “You are in pain?” He advanced to- 
ward his betrayer; but as he took his first step 
he paused and flushed, laying an outspread hand 
upon his breast. 

“T am on fire,” said Zeno. 
loathe myself.” 

“T too,” said Dobroski, quietly, “feel a sense 
of burning and sickness.” 

“It is the coffee,” cried Zeno. “ We have both 
taken it. There is something unwholesome in 
the coffee.” 

The old man sank back into his chair, white 
and trembling. ‘You have drunk more than J,” 
cried the spy, as if in a paroxysm of regret and 
fear. “You're ill. Ah! dear sir, you’re ill. 
God in heaven! He is ill. He is dying. Ah! 
the doctor. There is a doctor on the second 
floor. What a providence!” 

He rang the bell, and then rushed to the door 
and tore it open. 

“The doctor!” he shouted. “The doctor on 
the second floor! Tell him to come here. Quickly ! 
quickly !” 

A door opened below, feet ran rapidly upstairs. 
A man presented himself, struggling into a re- 
spectable professional frock-coat as he entered 
the room. 

“ What is the matter?’ he demanded. 

“ My friend !” cried Zeno; “the dearest. He is 
dying. And I also. We have taken poison. 
The coffee.” 

He threw himself upon the couch and contort- 
ed his body,as if he were in agony. Dobroski 
sat white and still, with both hands trembling on 
his chest, and great beads of sweat running from 
his forehead. The new-comer tasted the coffee, 
and spat it out again, with a wry face. Dobro- 
ski watched him collectedly and inquiringly. 

“ Verdigris,” said the doctor. “ Another ex- 
ample of the folly of the copper kettle. I will 
put you both right ina moment.” He ran down- 
stairs, and presently returned with a tumbler in 
either hand. 

“Your antidote, sir,” he said, in a business 
tone to Zeno, and then advancing to Dobroski, 
set one hand below the old man’s head, sud with 
the other held the draught to his lips. “ Drink 
this, sir; it will soothe you at once.” 

Dobroski obeyed, and the doctor stood over 
him, disregarding Zeno altogether, but in a min- 
ute or so the spy took a place beside him with an 
empty tumbler in his hand. 

“J am better,” he said. “ But you, dear sir! 
You suffer still. He drank more than I,” he add- 
ed, to the doctor. “Is there danger?” 

“ None in the world. He will be at ease pre- 
sently. But it would be well to lie down. Let 
me assist you to the couch, sir.” 

Dobroski cast a grateful glance upon him, and 
arose leaning on his arm. Zeno lent an officious 
aid on the other side. 


” 


necessary dose too strong. 





“T am sick. I 





“T am better already,” said the old man, as he 
lay full length upon the couch. 

“You will be a little drowsy by-and-by,” re- 
turned the doctor. “I have given you a strong 
sedative. Let me recommend perfect quies for 
an hour or two.” 

“My good Wroblewskoff,” said Dobroski, “do 
not let the poor young Bernstein go until I have 
seen him.” 

“ Never! never!” cried the good Wroblevwskoff, 
seizing him by the hand. 

“Sh! said the doctor. He gathered the cups 
and saucers upon a tray. “I will go down to the 
kitchen and inquire into this matter. Let your 
friend sleep, sir.” 

He went quietly from the room, but did not 
trouble himself to descend into the kitchen. He 
ocenpied himself instead by looking over the 
contents of a small black hand-bag, which held 
amongst other things five or six blue phials with 
glass stoppers, and a hypodermic syringe in its 
ease, This last he examined with great partic- 
ularity, and for extra safety bestowed it in his 
waistcoat pocket. 

In a little while he mounted to the room above, 
and entered softly without knocking. Zeno, with 
a shining triumph in his looks, arose, and lifted 
a trembling forefinger for silence. The doctor 
advanced on tiptoe. 

“He is sound,” whispered Zeno. 
awake upon the journey ?” 

“T will take care of that,” replied the doctor. 

“Ts the carriage ready ?” 


“Will he 


“Tt is ordered, and will be here in time. Have 
you the travelling couch ?” 
“Tt is under the bed in the next room. Shall 


I get it?” 

whi Yipes 

Zeno, entering the bedroom, fell upon his 
knees, and groping beneath the bed drew out a 
complicated-looking arrangement of bars and 
straps. This being dragged into the front room 
and arranged there on the floor, fell with more 
simplicity than its appearance promised into the 
form of an invalid couch, and a mattress and 
pillow having been placed within it, Zeno and 
the doctor lifted it, and balanced it to try if it 
was stable. This question being settled to their 
satisfaction, Zeno retired again to his bedroom, 
and there packed a portmanteau. 

“Are you ready?’ he asked at length, when 
his packing was finished. “Hark! Is that the 
carriage? What time have we to catch the 
train ?” 

“ We have three-quarters of an hour to wait,” 
returned the doctor. “It will not be well to 
start too soon. We shall be stared at at the ter- 
minus.” 

Neither he nor Zeno could sit still. They 
prowled stealthily here and there, doing unneces- 
sary things, and now and again exchanging a 
whisper. Once or twice the doctor took Dobroski 
by the wrist and counted his pulsation. Once he 
lifted one of the sleeping man’s eyelids, and 
stared fixedly at the unseeing eye that looked 
hard at him. 

“The carriage is here,” said Zeno, when half 
an hour had gone by. “ Let us get away at once. 
We can drive slowly. I stifle in this abominable 
indoor air.” 

“Very well,” returned the doctor. “Carry 
down the portmanteaus first, and then we will see 
about getting this down.” His waving hand in- 
cluded Dobroski and the couch. “What will 
they do with him?” he asked, suddenly, as Zeno 
reached the door. 

“What is that to you or me?” the spy de- 
manded. ‘ What they do is their affair and his 
—not ours.” 

With this he disappeared, carrying his port- 
manteau with him. In a minute or two he was 
back again, and entering with needless stealth, 
signed to the doctor to ass**t him in moving the 
sleeping man. 

“A mere skeleton,” he whispered, when they 
had laid Dobroski on the couch. ‘ No heavier 
than a child.” 

A wicker-work wing, with here and there a 
clamp of iron to strengthen it, lay on either side 
the couch, and these being raised and fastened 
with straps, the figure was secured from falling 
off 

“Now a cloak over all. 
Bring it more over the face. 
us get away.” 

The two took up their burden and bore it 
down-stairs. The narrowness of the way and its 
many corners made this a difficult and lengthy 
task, and when they came upon the street at last 
the two bearers were flushed and breathless. 
Facing the door stood a brake, with a pair of 
horses, and seated on the box was a liveried 
coachman with a cockade upon his hat. One or 
two passers-by paused to watch the proceedings. 

“Can my poor dear friend bear the journey, 
doctor ?” asked the spy, in open solicitude. 

“ Easily,” returned the doctor. 

One of the on-lookers lent a friendly hand. 

“Gentleman ill?” he asked. 

“He is ordered to his native air,” said Zeno, 
climbing into the brake and bending with clasp- 
ed hands above Dobroski. 

“ Are you ready, messieurs ?” asked the coach- 
man, speaking in French. 

“A moment,” cried the doctor. 
gotten my medicaments.” 
in search of the black bag. 

There were by this time a dozen people look- 
ing on, amongst them a policeman, who postured 
with an indefinable air of having the whole thing 
in charge, and pushed a lounger or two to keep 
clear the passage from the door. Zeno, bending 
mournfully over the prone figure, was the centre 
of interest. He was triumphing, and yet anxious. 
Everything was safe so far, but there were risks 
to run until the very moment when the Russian 
frontier was gained. He knew the gaping, un- 
suspecting curiosity that surrounded him at this 
moment was his best guarantee of safety, and 


Draw out the hood. 
That will do. Let 


“T have for- 
He dashed upstairs 





yet it grated on him, and he longed to be away 
from it, if it were but to encounter a new version 
of it elsewhere. 

The street in which Mr. Zeno had had apart- 
ments was a third of a mile long, and the house 
in which he lived was the fourth from the east- 
ern end. A mere minute before Dobroski was 
carried out by careful doctor and sorrowing 
friend a lounger turned the corner far away. He 
saw something like a coffin carried from a house 
at the other end of the lengthy street, and saw 
one or two idle people stop to look on. He quick- 
ened his pace, peering keenly beneath the hand 
with which he shadowed his eyes. Then, on a 
sudden, he broke into a headlong run, and whilst 
Mr. Zeno was posturing over his poor dear friend 
the attention of one-half the little crowd was 
drawn to this advancing figure. The man ran, 
though unpursued, as if he ran for life, and at 
the moment when the doctor leaped into his 
place and gave the word to the coachman, the 
new-comer seized the horses by the reins, and 
panted, “Stop!” Zeno looked up aud saw 
O’ Rourke. 

“Stand clear!” cried Zeno, in a sudden frenzy. 
Then, to the coachman: “Drive! Holy name! 
cut him down and drive!” 

“Stop this man!” cried O'Rourke, appealing 
to the crowd. 

Zeno snatched the whip from the coachman’s 
hand and slashed at O’Rourke and the horses 
again and again. There was a prodigious rear- 
ing, and then all at once O’Rourke was down, and 
the brake was away full speed. 


L’ENVOY. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Comet writes 
as follows: 

““What may be fitly described as an entr’acte 
in the romantic Dobroski drama, which is absorb- 
ing the attention of the whole world of Vienna at 
this moment, took place to-day. The wedding of 
his gallant deliverer, Mr. Hector O’ Rourke, M.P., 
with the charming American millionairess, was 
attended by the whole beau monde, and places 
were struggled for as if the high contracting par- 
ties had been Emperor and Empress instead of 
plain Irish gentleman and American lady. The 
real attraction was the presence of M. Dobroski 
himself, who gave away the bride. 

“T had a long interview with the bridegroom 
yesterday. He has recovered from his injuries, 
and the fears of internal damage have disap- 
peared. He made one statement which appears 
to me to deserve to be chronicled as a psycholo- 
gical curiosity. He declares that in the first dawn 
of recovery, after six-and-thirty hours of uncon- 
sciousness, his effort to recall the facts, and his 
fear lest he should not be able to make them clear 
to those who were about him, retarded the return 
of speech for a whole day. It was only by a pro- 
digious effort of self-control that he lay in per- 
fect quiet for an hour, and thus gained self-pos- 
session and tranquillity enough to explain the 
extraordinary circumstances of the case. Had 
he remained in a condition of insensibility but 
five hours longer, his story would have been un- 
availing, as the abductors would have passed 
Vienna, the last city to which his information en- 
abled him to track them. 

“Mr. O'Rourke, who has had several interviews 
with the Russian Ambassador since his visit here, 
is fully persuaded of the truth of the energetic 
protestations his Excellency has made as to the 
innocence of the Russian government from com- 
plicity in this remarkable affair. He regards the 
abduction of his friend M. Dobroski as the fruit 
of a private vendetta. 

“Mr. O’Rourke will return to Vienna in time 
to attend the final examination of the prisoner. 
It is to be regretted that the mainspring of the 
villainous affair, the treacherous Pole, Wroblew- 
skoff, should have succeeded in making good his 
escape. The mere fact of the Polish origin of 
the criminals is in itself regarded here as a suffi- 
cient proof of the innocence of the Russian gov- 
ernment.” 

THE END. 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser.* 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtnor or “Ione Srewart,” “My Love,” 
“Lizzie Lorton or Greyrice,” “ From 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN THE SERVICE OF JOHN COMPANY. 


OR all his dissatisfaction with things as they 

‘ were, it was a hard trial to Paston when he 
had really left the old home. Friendless and iso- 
lated as he was, how large and empty the world 
looked! He was not, as other young men, backed 
by a father’s name and influence, and attached to 
society by the multitudinous threads of family 
associations and inherited friendships. He was 
No one—emphatically No one! What he would 
be in the future depended entirely on himself. 
Well, perhaps it were better so. Between main- 
taining the dignity and redeeming the shame of 
a name, the former might be the easier, but the 
latter was the more honorable. This was what 
he had to do; and what he set himself to. do. 

After the first stunning feeiing of isolation and 
helplessness had passed, Paston drew out the pro- 
gramme of his life and works. He would be his 
own creator; he would make his mark and amass 
a fortune. He, the son of the ancient house of 
Clinton, who might not bear his father’s name, 
would make that of his dishonored mother fa- 
mous, He would show them of what a man in 
his own right is capable; and he would go far 
past the “curled darlings” who owed everything 
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to fortune and nothing to themselves. And some 
day he would return to Beaton Brows, wealthy, 
influential, prepotent, where now he was a name- 
less and unplaced bastard. The stakes were 
worth playing for, and Paston Carew had inher- 
ited the close grip of his grandfather, old Joe, the 
village shoe-maker at Monkthwaite. If he had 
inherited the velvet glove of his mother, Patty 
the housekeeper, his history would have been dif- 
ferent. 

Strengthened by this resolve, and always 
gloomy, self-centred, and unpleasan, after the 
young man left his father’s house, where he was 
the son but not the heir, he virtually disappeared. 
He never returned—that, indeed, was in the ar- 
ranged order of things; and he seldom wrote even 
to his mother, who did what she could to keep 
track of him without humiliating herself too much 
to her son or endangering her position with her 
master. When he did write he gave no detailed 
or satisfactory account of his doings. He al- 
ways seemed to be resentful and distrustful; and 
he let his mother see that he hedged himself 
round against even her, assuredly his best friend, 
and the one prepared to do all for him that was 
possible without trenching on the unsecured mar- 
gins of her own position, 

Paston was but a short time in London, where, 
however, he learned more than the mere routine of 
business. He learned to divide the world into the 
two categories of the conquerors and the con- 
quered—those who preyed an? those who were 
preyed'on; and he resolved that he would not 
come into the second division. He would be the 
first, let who might fall victim to his beak and 
claws, and he would have no merey and show 
no ruth. When he had thoroughly learned this 
lesson he was offered a position in India, in the 
service of John Company, under whose flag, as 
we know, the pagoda-tree was worth shaking. 
Here he remained for many years, and, to all ap- 
pearance, shook that tree to some purpose; for 
he never applied for money, as his father had 
more than half expected he would, and he was 
known to regard ten per cent. as a mere hiding 
of your talents in a napkin and burying them in 
the ground, 

At thirty years of age Paston married a charm- 
ing girl—worlds too good for him, as she would 
have found to her sorrow had she lived long 
enough. She died just in time to save her hap- 
piness and preserve her illusions intact, leaving a 
little daughter, who now shared the heart which 
else would have been wholly given up to bitter- 
ness and avarice. The child became the one 
bright spot in her father’s dusky life—the one 
human element in his arid nature—and he loved 
her as he had never yet Joved living thing. He 
loved her even more than he had loved her mo- 
ther, and almost as much as his schemes of social 
vengeance at Beaton Brows, by the way of his 
personal aggrandizement and overwhelming rich- 
es. For her benefit he disbursed even willingly, 
though never lavishly, the money he worshipped 
as other men worship God—guarded as carefully 
as other men guard their lives. 

His mind had followed the logical course. Am- 
bition became avarice, and determination devel- 
oped into unscrupulousness. “Paston Carew, 
the miser”—that was the name by which he went 
in the district, where he oppressed the natives 
and piled up his rupees like grains of rice in a 
granary. His desire for money was as a thirst 
unappeasable; and his dread of spending in- 
creased with his means of getting. He was as if 
drunk with the lust for gold. Dominated by this 
one passion, he lived only to,indulge it; and no- 
thing but his little daughter stood between him 
and the ultimate degradation of his vice. All 
might go bare, but she must be well provided, 
and while he himself sometimes suffered hunger 
to save a few annas, and his servants were kept 
just above the limits of starvation, he would send 
to the bazar for toys and sweetmeats for the lit- 
tle maid, whose laughter was his sole delight and 
whose eyes were his only suns. 

As time passed, and the babe grew to be a child 
whose awakening intellect needed direction, he 
sent her to England under the care of a lady 
whose terms were moderate, side by side with her 
programme. And when she was gone, naught 
then remained but increased cruelties, and more 
and more amassing of the wealth which was to 
give him his revenge, and make her a pearl of 
price among men. No creature between earth 
and sky was so rapacious as he. No fabled drag- 
on enveloping in its scaly folds the young and 
fair, the wealthy and beloved, cared less for the 
lives that went to make him fat than did Paston 
Carew for those which went to make him rich. 
No mythie tyrant, pleasing himself with the 
groans and shrieks of tortured men, was ever 
soothed to such sweet humors by this litany of 
agony as was Paston Carew, thinking of the day’s 
good business when he had wrung the last pice 
from a helpless victim or squeezed the gorged 
money-bags of an oppressor only one degree less 
cruel than himself. It was the passion of a hunt- 
er, the feverish madness of a torturer, something 
which neither reason nor humanity had power to 
check or to control. 

At the old home time worked its accustomed 
changes. Indolent, self-indulgent, Maurice Clin- 
ton died, as every one expected, of an apoplectic 
fit, due to the cook and wine-merchant conjointly. 
It was the certain consequence of his manner of 
life, and what had been foretold half a dozen 
times at the least. He died suddenly; and he 
died intestate. He had always intended to make 
a will, leaving a handsome income to Patty for 
her life, and a good round sum to the boy, who, 
though unsatisfactory enough, was always his son. 
That was plainly his duty, and he would do it, as 
a gentleman should. He would be just and gen- 
erous, but not lavish. He did not eare to scrape 
the estate bare, to the prejudice of his cousin 
Humphrey—whom yet he had no cause specially 
to love—and of the boys whom Margaret French 
called her sons. He knew that. the eldest bore 
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her name—was French Clinton—in her honor; 
and he often thought within himself that he would 
like to see him just once, to kiss him as Jacob 
might have kissed the Benjamin who was Rachel’s 
but not his. 

He had not a trace of jealousy, revenge, nor 
of spite in his character. Indeed, he was too in- 
dolent, as well as too soft, for the darker passions ; 
and it troubled him that his successful rival had 
been the life-long husband of Margaret French, 
and the father of her son—who would eventually 
be his own heir—no more than to know that he 
was to profit by his death. Still, he wished that 
he had not come to Mock-Beggar; but the thing 
was done now, and there was no help forit. And, 
after all, it was but natural that Humphrey 
should wish to be near the land he was to inherit: 
the land is so much to a man! Only those who 
inherit from a long line, direct or collateral, un- 
derstand what magic lies in the idea of possession ! 

All the same he, Maurice, ought to take care 
of Patty and the boy. And he would some day. 
She had been a good and debonair kind of oda- 
lisque to him; and he must not leave her, like 
a second Nell Gwynne, to starve after he had 
gone. 

But he simply contributed so many cart-loads 
of good intentions to the infernal pavement be- 
low; for year by year passed, and the day and 
hour of consolidation never came. 

If Patty had not been wise in her generation— 
if she had not made her hay while the sun shone, 
and lined her nest while feathers were flying 
abroad—on the death of her master she would 
have come to cruel ends. She would have been 
turned adrift without a penny to call her own; 
for outraged respectability has a heavy hand 
when it has fairly seized the whip, and those who 
have trodden on Mrs, Grundy’s toes must look 
out for kicks on their heels when the ranks 
*bout face. But Patty Carew had calculated, and 
foreseen from the first day to the last, and when 
the end came, and she had to leave in unhonored 
haste and bitter scorn the house where for thirty 
fruitful years she had been supreme and all- 
powerful, she left with so many secret thousands 
well invested as secured her a luxurious main- 
tenance for the remainder of her days. 

When she left she vanished into space, and 
Beaton Brows neither knew her retreat nor spec- 
ulated on her fate. Certainly odd rumors every 
now and then floated up like fantastic shapes of 
miasmatic clouds, now of her abounding pros- 
perity, now of her abject degradation. She had 
been met driving a luxurious equipage in the 
Park, and she had been seen by the door of a gin- 
shop. And each witness was as positive as the 
other, and as exact. No one discovered her in 
the middle-aged but still well-preserved wife of 
that young teacher of foreign tongues—that M. 
Richard who had found her such a sympathetic 
companion in the lodgings where he starved in 
the garret and she lived knee-deep in clover in 
the drawing-room—that smart young adventurer 
whose wits were his bank, whereof the dividends 
were neither regular nor bountiful. 

To him this still handsome fair-skinned matron, 
with her charming smile, evident fortune, and 
complaisant demeanor, was a godsend not to be 
lightly regarded ; while to her—for the first time 
in her life the woman’s heart spoke loud and 
clear, and she gave it with all else she had to 
this smart young adventurer from Paris, whom 
she loved as she had never loved her master nor 
her son. 

No one at home knew this romantic ending to 
the vulgar prose of her life—this rash inconsider- 
ateness after those long years of careful calcula- 
tion. Even her son knew no more than the crude 
facts of his father’s death and intestacy ; his mo- 
ther’s dispossession and retreat, so hastily beaten 
and so hurriedly executed ; and now her subse- 
quent marriage to a French nobleman, whose 
real title was M. le Vicomte, but who, f6r certain 
political reasons, elected to be plain M. Richard. 

No one knew more of her than this, and no 
one regretted her save one—Jim Sherwood, the 
head game-keeper at Clinton Hall, Over him 
she had unwittingly cast her glamour from the 
first, and he had loved her with the obstinate 
tenacity of a man of few ideas and restricted 
mode of life, from the first day of her arrival at 
Clinton Hall to the last of her stay. He might 
as well have loved the moon—and he knew it. 
But when did hopelessness ever preach down de- 
sire or establish wisdom? To Jim Sherwood it 
was a shame on his own honest manhood that he 
should think twice of a woman of his own class 
openly kept by a gentleman—a folly to look to 
one in her falsely high and dishonorably luxuri- 
ous position. Shame and folly notwithstanding, 
he did look and he did wish, and for the sake of 
Patty Carew, his master’s unwedded wife, kept 
himself single and his hearth desolate, hoping 
ever that the time might somehow come when, 
by the grace of those powers which alone can 
work miracles, she would turn to him for help, 
and his strong arm should shield her and his 
broad breast receive her. 

When Maurice died, and the housekeeper dis- 
appeared into space almost as if she had never 
been, the poor feilow took the thing so badly as 
to fall ill of fever—masking heart-break. What 
availeth human sorrow? The dumb ery of his 
despair wrought no miracle in his behalf, and his 
anguish was as futile as all the rest had been. 
His strength gradually returned; he went back 
to his work; looked after his game; waged war 
against the vermin; broke the heads of the poach- 
ers—just as of old; and by degrees recovered the 
tenacious man’s belief in the good time to come, 
when Patty Carew should turn to him for help— 
and he would give it. 

“ It will be,” he used to say to himself. ‘ Afore 
I die, she'll be Patty and I'll be dear Jim.” 

His father’s intestacy, and his own consequent 
loss of the legacy he: had looked on as certain, 
touched Paston Carew as much as the loss of 
Patty, Mr. Clinton’s housekceper, touched Jim 
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Sherwood. Now more than ever he determined 
to return to Beaton Brows the richest man there. 
He owed it to himself to show the world how 
he had fared, helped by himself alone; to humiliate 
those who had formerly humiliated him; to lord 
it over a society which had rejected him from 
among them. And specially he owed it to him- 
self to flout, annoy, and injure the new possessors 
of the old home which should have been his. 
Humphrey Clinton was, by all accounts, a man 
who would make ducks and drakes of the prop- 
erty: had he not already squandered everything 
he had? And this spendthrift propensity would 
in all probability be perpetuated in the son, That 
young fellow French, as he remembered him, in- 
solent and outspoken, was as likely as not to be 
one of those who let money fall from their hands 
as if it were water. In which case the day of 
difficulty would come, which would be his of op- 
portunity—and reckoning, 

Paston thought of this till he became, as it 
were, possessed with two devils instead of one. 
If things could be brought to the point when the 
Clintons would have to break the entail and 
throw the estate into the market—if they could. 
Night after night he set himself to sleep with 
this thought as an infernal lullaby chanted by an 
unseen demon; and year by year he piled up his 
rupees like rice grains in a granary, feeling that 
each handful was so much added to the weight 
which was to turn the’scale in his favor, and 
make that of the Clintons’ fortune kick the 
beam. 

He would be revenged. He gathered in his 
fortunes, concentrated his venom, strengthened 
his resolve, and allowed only his love for that fair- 
haired little girl to steal like sunshine through 
the poisonous night wherein his soul brooded 
like a ghoul among the graves of men. Then he 
at last drew breath and halted. Even he had to 
own that he had now enough, and that the time 
had come. The corn was in the ear and ripen- 
ing fast, and his sickle was whetted for the 
shearing! He finished his affairs here in India, 
made his last exaction, perpetrated his last cruel- 
ty, and then set sail for England and his future 
home at Beaton Brows—to be shared with the 
only human treasure he possessed, his fair-hair- 
ed and dark-eyed daughter, just now entered on 
the nineteenth year of her young life—his pretty 
blossom Yetta, whose birth had caused her mo- 
ther’s death. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





FAITH IN THE NURSE. 


T is a truth so threadbare as to have passed 
even the bounds of triteness that one can not 
be too careful in the selection of a nurse for her 
children, and yet the matter is one which every 
parent must feel to be of such vital importance 
that we may be pardoned for bringing it up again 
and yet again, If the maid chips rare china and 
shatters glass, the cook gets intoxicated, and the 
coachman drives out his cousins in one’s new 
coupé, these things are all most vexatious and 
annoying; but if the nurse be untrustworthy, 
that is truly a real calamity, for to the nurse one 
has intrusted one’s dearest and most utterly help- 
less possessions. Babies who can not yet speak 
are largely at the mercy of whatever girl or wo- 
man their parents may select, however ignorant, 
and although the poor innocents may, and per- 
haps do, think, as did the baby in Lockyer’s de- 
livious verses— 


“Aha! when I can speak, I'll tell mamma”— 


when they can speak, the mischief may be done, 
and it may be irreparable. 

The young mother will soon cease to expect 
absolute perfection in a nurse, but she should 
insist unflinchingly upon her being trustworthy. 
The mistress must be able to feel confidence in 
her word, and to know that her wishes regarding 
her child are to be exactly obeyed. One may 
perhaps excuse a nurse who is careless about the 
mending, who does not excel in fine ironing, who 
keeps an untidy nursery, or even one who is ill 
trained in regard to her real station, although 
all these failings are annoying enough; but one 
should show no mercy whatever to the unfaithful 
girl who is discovered to have dosed the baby 
with narcotics, slyly treated it to forbidden food 
or sweets, or neglected her precious charge when 
she has it out-of-doors and away from its mo- 
ther’s eve. That this, though often said, is still 
not quite unnecessary, is perhaps proved by the 
following examples of unfaithful nurses which 
have been known in the city of Boston within a 
couple of years, and which are all vouched for 
by responsible persons. 

A lady who was convinced that she had at 
last discovered that priceless pearl, a perfect 
nurse, in crossing the Common one morning no- 
ticed a luxurious baby-carriage drawn close to 
the stand of an old apple woman, On a nearer 
approach, what was her astonishment to recog- 
nize the child as her own! The nurse was no- 
where to be seen. Upon inquiring into this start- 
ling state of affairs, the lady learned that the ar- 
rangement had been going on for some months. 
The nurse was in the habit of proceeding at once 
to the Common upon leaving the house with her 
—or perhaps we should say the apple woman’s 
—charge, and while the obliging fruit vender kept 
an eye upon the baby, its legitimate guardian 
went about making visits among her admiring 
friends. 

Another nurse, who was supposed to be wheel- 
ing an infant about the Public Gardens, went 
down to Washington Street for a bit of shop- 
ping, left the child on the sidewalk in 
riage while she made her purchases, and when 
she came out of the shop did not notice the baby 
in the crowd, and only remembered it when she 
was half-way home. Upon her return poor baby 
had been borne, a confiding little prisoner, whose 
crime was being lost, to a station-louse, whence, 
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fortunately, the nurse was not able to fetch him 
without his parents’ knowledge of her escapade. 

A leading Boston oculist, whose own eyes ave 
certainly not defective, witnessed the following: 
A nurse-maid was walking through the Public 
Gardens, pushing a perambulator, and decidedly 
more absorbed in a pictorial paper than in her 
proper occupation, Suddenly a jerk, cry,and a 
splash woke her from her literary pursuit to find 
that she had wheeled the baby directly over the 
stone curbing and into the pond. Fortunately 
the water was shallow, and the child apparently 
less hurt than frightened ; but, as if this were not 
enough, the nurse then proceeded to strip the 
child, and spread its garments on the grass to 
dry, probably not daring to carry the little one 
home in its drenched condition. 

A lady who was on her way down-town saw a 
nurse, in irreproachable cap and apron, issue 
from an elegant private hotel, establish 
its carriage, and start down the avenue, the child 
erying lustily. As the nurse paid no attention 
whatever to its screaming, and as the child con- 
stantly shrieked more loudly, the lady ventured 
to ask the nurse what could be the matter. 

“Oh, nothing at all, marm,” was the rather 
pert reply; “it’s just a cross little thing, always 
crying and screaming.” 

The lady, however, insisted upon investigating 
further, and made the horrible discovery that one 
of the baby’s tiny hands had rested on the side 
of the carriage,and had been jammed by the 
steel bar when the nurse carelessly pushed up 
and forward the canopy top. The poor little baby 
had been suffering excruciating pain, while her 
nurse stolidly pushed the carriage and scolded 
about the “crossness” of the victim of her care- 
lessness. The small hand proved to be so badly 
crushed as to require the amputation of two fin- 

ers to save the rest. 

The following and last of these miserable tales 
was related by one of the city’s leading lady phy- 
sicians, now in Europe. A lady who had been 
walking down a street behind a nurse who was 
pushing a carriage was much startled when, at a 
crossing, the perambulator went over the curb 
with a jerk, throwing the baby out upon the 
stones. The nurse, with an air as though the 
performance were no novelty, replaced the child, 
who on its own part made no outery, and accepted 
the whole affair in silence. The lady who wit- 
nessed it, however, knowing the danger of brain 
concussions and other internal injuries, determined 
to acquaint the child’s parents with what had 
happened, as she was quite certain that the mis- 
hap would not be reported by the nurse. 
accordingly followed quietly until the maid turned 
into a handsome street and entered a dwelling. 
She then went up the steps herself, rang the bell, 
and asked to see the lady of the house. When 
the latter appeared, our philanthropic friend told 
her story, only to be met by 
remark that the lady knew 
and trusted her thoroughly. The unweicome vis- 
itor, however, still persisted, and asked, 

“Will you not, just to satisfy me, madame, 
see if the baby is perfectly well before I go?” 

With injured dignity the lady consented, and 
sought her upstairs nursery to find her trusted 
nurse departed, and her baby—dead. 

These stories are too horrible to be told for 
any reason save for the bitter necessity of open- 
ing the eyes of mothers to the “ eternal vigilance” 
which must be exercised in regard to even the 
so-called trusty nurses. These incidents all came 
to the ear of one person. Nobody knows how 
the cases may be multiplied, and how many oth- 
ers may take place to-day, here, under one’s very 
eyes. A gentleman of culture and warm human- 
ity has suggested that it would richly pay parents 
to support inspectors of nurses, who should pa- 
trol the streets and keep an eye upon all careless 
maids, reporting cases of cruelty and neglect. 
This might be an excellent plan if one could be 
sure that the inspectors were trusty and not in 
league with the nurses, but, on the whole, it might 
make only one more unworthy servant, and the 
next step might be to procure some one to inspect 
the inspector. It is a fact too serious to be con- 
sidered lightly, however, that, as the world now 
rolls, we are every day trusting our darlings out 
of our sight with maids who merit any adjective 
better than that fine old name of faithful. 
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AN ORIENTAL FETE. 
MONG Turkish festivities none perhaps sur- 
JX passes in magnificence the Bairam. This 
pageant is “crowded with etiquette,” and at this 
triumphal season Eastern pomp finds opportunity 
for an extreme of ostentatious display. 

“There is a satisfaction in seeing for one’s 
self,” writes our busy-eyed traveller, “and through 
the courtesy of officials in power I had that great 
pleasure. 

“The Sultan and his chief officers perform their 
devotions at St. Sophia at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and it was with great magnificence of equi- 
page and splendor of dress that this royal com- 
pany of worshippers set forth; the housings of 
the horses were especially rich and gaudy. His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan rode a splendid 
charger, whose housings glowed with rubies, to- 
pazes, pearls, emeralds, and other precious stones, 
the combination forming the ‘ flowers’ of a mass 
of golden foliage. Immediately following him 
were chiefs of the black and white eunuchs, and 
then a corpulent dwarf of ferocious visage, ap- 
parelled like a pasha, and occupying toward his 
master the position of the jesters of the Middle 
Ages. This dwarf bestrode a gigantic horse, 
much too broad for the short legs of the pigmy 
rider. On every side were multitudes of soldiers, 
keen-eyed, vigilant fellows, pompously apprecia- 
tive of their high office. 

“This Sultan was born, according to our reckon- 
ing, in 1823. Such a noted personage, abroad in 
his pride, cognizant of his power, and holding 











sway over the bodies and souls of his subjects, 
was a sight to look upon: seldom du strangers 
have more than one such opportunity. 

“This ceremony of the Bairam is of two hours’ 
length, giving one ample chance to study details 
of dress and general arrangement. 

“In his fez the Sultan had a clasp of diamonds, 
thus royally securing the plun 





of herons’ fea- 
thers—the sign of supreme power; a kind of 
surtout of dark blue material, held in place by a 
buckle of brilliants, partially concealed the em- 
broidery of his superb uniform ; in addition white 
sitin trousers, polished leather boots, and exqui- 
sitely fitting straw-colored gloves completed a cos- 
tume which in its rare simplicity outrivalled the 
igeous apparelling of subordinates. 
“ His impassive countenance appeared to ex- 
ss a feeling of profound satiety of power. 
One could also trace in the Sultan’s face an ex- 


pre 


perience of settled and intense ennui; no play 
of thought made itself manifest; an expression 
always unchangeable and eternal as the snows 
of the mountains formed a mask of marble-like 
sternness ; very pale were his cheeks; the fore- 
head was large and full; his beard was a soft 
brown in tint, imparting the only point of soft- 
ness and delicacy discernible; his eyes can find 
one can but say of them they 
were like unto nothing but suns of black set in 
a sky of diamonds.” 


no fit comparison ; 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ex-Wire.—The etiquette for divorced women is this: 
They led “ Mrs.,” even when resuming 
their maiden names, as ‘ Mrs. Kemble,” a conspicuous 
There is no awkwardness about it; it is the 


are always ¢ 
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exalnpie, 
law. No divorced woman wears her wedding ring: 
the meaning of that circlet is broken. 

Ignoranoge.—No, it is not necessary to call after a 
four-o'clock tea. If you have been there and have left 
your card, that is a call. 

DéuutTante.—If you allowa gentleman to escort you 
home from an evening party or from church, it would 
be proper to ask him to call; but it would be better if 
your mother asked him. 

F. G.—There is no reply to “I beg your pardon”; a 
We can 
not imagine a better answer to congratulations than 
“T thank you.” 

C. Maup P.—We can not give you any directions 
as to a soup-bubble party, unless it is to have plenty of 
soap and a number of pipe stems. 


bow and a smile is all the answer possible. 


Country Preeiexity.—Your questions are all prop- 
er ones, and extremely well put. You should write on 
your card, “‘ Wednesdays in December, from four to 
‘and as your guests come and go, ask each one to 
step into the dining-room and take a cup of tea. Some 
lady friend should sit at the tea-kettle through your 
afternoon. 





A Sussoriser.—Get écru or red surah with some 
or else get striped brown and red 


silk, and make your brown surah dress by the design 


brown wool lace, 


for a silk and brocade dress given on page 789 of Bazar 
No. 49, Vol. XVIIL 
Luoy.—A busque, apron, and pleated skirt will look 


weil for a girl of your age. 

W. F. C.—The most elegant cloth suits with wraps 
are made of smooth cloth trimmed with braid and fur. 

B. E. W.—A card case, a paper-knife, a new book, a 
hand-mirror, an etching, a bouquet, are all suitable for 
a young man to give a lady. 

Bessix.—Black-bordered stationery, both for letters 
and cards, is used by those who dress in mourning. 
Ignokanor.—All your inquiries about the etiquette 

weddings are answered in Manners and Social 
Usages, a volume which will be sent you from this of- 
ipt of $1. 

E..en S.—A matinée is a sacque with skirt, and is 
intended for the house only. A wrapper of eider-down 
flannel is probably what you need, and should be made 
in redingote shape, double-! sted, and with pleats 
behind. You may add swan's-down at the neck and 
wrists, or else a velvet collar and cuffs. 

N Light tan-colored undressed kid gloves, 
quite long, but smoother on the arm than those of last 
year, are worn with evening dresses of any color. For 
your blue ball dress have short tulle skirts with a low- 
necked velvet waist. 
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As you do not care for jewelry, 
you can omit it altogether and wear a band of blue 
velvet ribbon on the neck and arms. A single rose 
should be worn in the corsage, but you may have a 
large bouquet, or several, if you like. 


M. L. B.—Have a short jacket of the cloth of your 
dress, with military braiding or a single revers in 
frout. Make your dress by any of the designs illus- 


trated on the first page of Bazar No. 50, Vol. X VILL. 


Musicatn.—There are two of the wedge-shaped 
pieces—one at either end—and their object is to in- 
crease the volume of sound by raising the strings from 


the centre part of the board. Their straight long side 
against the long board, the 
slanting side supporting the chords. When properly 
placed, these wedges should be from three to four 


inches inside either end. 


must, when in position, be 


A Sunsorisee.—We know nothing of the parties you 
mention. Chrysanthemums, golden-roda, or lilies are 
effective flowers for your panels, 

M. L. V. —The first Thanksgiving was celebrated in 


1821 in Massachusetts. The last Thursday in Novem- 
ber is now appointed for Thanksgiving. The value of 
a crazy quilt depends on what one is willing to take 
for it We know no- 
thing We do not think 
We cam give you 


Some combinations are pretty. 
about the one you mention. 


your velvet can be scoured or dyed. 


no information about instruction in point lace making. 
Kirry Lee.—We do not give addresses in this 
colin, 
O.p Supsoniser.—You should certainly send a re- 
gret or an acceptance to a ball invitation, to musicals, 
and wedding anniversaries, because if the two latter 


are given in the evening, the lady wishes to know how 


many are coming. But for matinées and soirées of a 
general character, if there are several given, it is not 
customary to send an answer. For receptions to meet 
1 distinguished person no acceptances or regrets are 


expected, but a card should be sent if you do not go 
yourself during the reception. 

D,—It is not customary to put “R. 8. V. P.” 
on the cards for 


Este.ut 
1 four-o'’clock tea. You can always 
presuine on about half of your winter guests being 
kept away by colds, necessary engagements elsewhere, 
It is in 
the best taste to use your visiting card for these enter- 
tainments. In New York the fashion is to shut the 
daylight ont and to illuminate the parlors with gas for 
a four-o’clock tea. 


so do not be afraid to invite all your friends, 
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THE LIGHT OF CHRISTMAS 
MORN. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
Sée illustration on page 83, Supplement. 


T shines again, the hallowed light, which o’er the 

ages gleaming, 

To seer and sage brought dearest hope, in beatific 
dreaming ; 

Again it consecrates the hearth, in homes anear and 
fur, 

And kith and kin draw closer in the glow of Beth- 
lehem’s star. 


O star of lustre never dimmed through cycles cease- 
less turning, 

Above our days and yesterdays forever purely burning, 

No wan to-morrow can we dread, no pathway tread 
forlorn, 

For all the steeps grow smoother in the light of 
Christmas morn, 


Dear aged faces wear a peace, serener for the trials 

That come with weight of added years, with hold- 
ings and denials; 

And they who midmost in the strife its burden-bear- 
ere are, 

Know all their hearts the stronger in the beaming of 
the star. 


The many-tapered Christmas tree its lovely fruit is 
shaking, 

And young and old beneath its boughs a festival are 
making; 

The whole earth keeps a gala-day; yet not for wine 
and corn 

Is all the glad world blither in the light of Christmas 
morn. 


And swift and fleet come tiny feet with fairy rush 
and patter, 

Aud lisping tongues in broken speech the joyous 
greetings scatter; 

'Tis Merry Christmas all abroad, witb not a note to 
jar, 

And sweeter rings the music ‘neath the shining of the 
star. 


Oh, were we cold and bitter, and hand in hand with 
sorrow, 

And fain with reckless usury of want and pain to 
borrow, 

And chill and churlish did we walk, oar eyes down- 
dropped in scorn, 

Lo! stony hearts grow softer in the light of Christ- 
mas morn. 


Bring cedar boughs and fragrant fir, the holly's scar- 
let berry, 

Bring gold and frankincense and myrrh, let every look 
be merry; 

We follow to the Infant King, let naught our wor- 


ship mar, 
When all the dawn is kindled in the flaming of the 
Btar, 


And have you grace, and have you gifts? Then, 
poured in lavish measure, 

To childhood and to feebleneas dispense love's rich- 
est treasure ; 

And with the holy angels sing, To-day the Babe is 
born, 

And every home is brighter in the light of Christmas 
morn, 


O, tell it, tell it o’er again, for never pales its glory; 

The rolling years forever pause to list the same sweet 
story; 

Heaven stoops to earth, the rifted clouds like flying 
columns are, 

As all our gloom grows sun-lit in the glow of Beth- 
lehem’s star. 





YE LADYE MILDRED'S 
REVELRIE. 
By FANNY FOSTER CLARK. 
L 


= OW I wish we could return to the grand 
days of old!” said Mildred. 

“To the days when people ate like wild beasts, 
and never troubled soap and water ?” asked John 
Black, Jaughing, as he accepted from her hand 
a spray of holly; for the two were taking a De- 
cember walk along a country road. 

“Oh!” answered the young girl, “ you shoutd 
read Ruskin. ‘The vaunted march of civiliza- 
tion is a slide to perdition; a return to the an- 
cient barbarism would be a rush outward, up- 
ward through night and ether, into light, the 
star spaces, and empyrean.’” 

“What is empyrean, anyway?” inquired Mr. 
John Black. 

“Empyrean,” replied Mildred, solemnly, “is 
the home of elemental fire.” 

“H’m,” remarked Black, “I don’t grasp the 
idea, though there’s a good deal about fire in the 
iron trade. Aren’t your notions what is called 
esthetic ?” 

She turned upon him a lovely, earnest face 
with a saintly white forehead and an aureole of 
fair hair, and explained, patiently: “The mod- 
ern wsthetic school is a poor theatrical pretense 
beside an earnest seeking after feudal customs, 
in which alone lie the secret of true art, religion, 
and government. At St. Barbara’s Hall, where I 
have been for three years past, our tastes are 
formed upon Anglo-Saxon models.” 

“And what sort of a shop is St. Barbara’s 
Hall ?” inquired the young man, profanely. 

“ An institute kept by Anglican sisters,” said 
Mildred. “Sister Margaret, my principal in- 
structress, had an unhappy love affair when she 
Was just my age, seventeen, and retired to a 
conventual life. Her room is a reproduction of 
a medieval cell, and she gives the girls the love- 
liest counsels upon all worldly matters.” 

“Yes,” muttered Mr. Black, “ retiring at seven- 
teen to a medieval cell must have set her up 
tremendously in worldly wisdom.” 

“She taught us,” Mildred went on, enthusiast- 
ically, “to go forth armed with truth, candor, 
and zeal, fearlessly to carry the highest ideas of 
literature, art, and religion into the cabins of the 





poor and lowly. By this means the human race 
must be brought to all that is pure and primitive.” 

“ Mildred,” John broke out, impulsively, “ for 
Heaven’s sake let us come back to the purpose 
of my visit here to-day. Try to tolerate me, Mil- 
dred. I won’t make a bad husband.” 

Mr. Black was a practical fellow of twenty-five, 
tall, handsome, and honorable; but to stand out 
in broad daylight and make a graceful or poetic 
tender of his affection was something that the 
iron trade had not taught him. Mildred walked 
further from his side, shook her head, and an- 
swered: “I am converting the multitude to re- 
spect and reproduce the early times. I shall nev- 
er marry; never, sir.” 

“Bah!” muttered the irreverent John. 

Mildred drew herself up very haugitily. “My 
aunt Eliza, sir, is called away from our house to- 
day, so really I can’t ask you to remain. Papa 
and mamma return from Europe about Christ- 
mas.” 

“ Are you to be left all alone, then, until Christ- 
mas ?” asked the lover, anxiously. 

“There are only five days before their return,” 
she replied, coldly. Just at that momeut a low- 
browed, thickset German laborer came toward 
them on the road; she stopped the man, explain- 
ed in an aside,“ He is one of my pupils ;” then 
asked him, ‘Do you remember all I read to you 
about the quaintly picturesque as distinguished 
from the sordid and offensive, Reiner ?” 

“Ja; dot vas schplendid,” answered Reiner. 
Then he anxiously inquired, “Comes the vater 
home soon ?” 

“Have you removed the pigs from your door- 
yard and built a bird-house?” said Mildred. 

“Ach! dem schweins I putty soon kills. Ven 
comes the Herr Vater, Fraulein ?” 

“ Reiner, Reiner, you must remove the pigs,” 
insisted Mildred. 

“To-morrow I kills dem. Ja, Fraulein.” 

“Very well,” said Mildred, gravely. “God ye 
good den, Reiner,” and she passed on. 

“What's that you said?” asked Black, vexed 
and bewildered. 

“T familiarize the peop! + th the old forms of 
speech,” answered the young lady. “Of course 
the peasantry should be unconsciously reverent 
and picturesque, but having degenerated, they 
must be educated back to simplicity. I have a 
colored pupil, Jake Williams, who can repeat 
‘Mystery and reverence are the preservers of 
pure art.’ I call my system ‘The Advance to 
Antiquity.’ That’s a conceit in words which Mr. 
Ruskin would approve.” 

“Mr. Ruskin be—be—confounded!” cried 
John Black, angrily. “ Mildred, good-by. I shall 
never see you again—never.” 

“ Never?” and she trembled a little, for he was 
already gone, striding swiftly down the road to 
the station, where an express train to New York 
was just whistling in. Tears sprang to her blue 
eyes, but at sight of a cart which came lumber- 
ing along, driven by an old negro, she bravely 
dashed the drops away and greeted the darky 
with, “‘God ye good den, Jake.” 

The old fellow plucked off his grimy hat, 
grinned, and stammered, “I kinder disremembers 
what’s the answer to that, Miss Mildred.” 

“ Rest you merry, madam,” prompted Mildred. 

“He!the! Yeth—he! he!” cried Jake. “ Dat’s 
mighty cur’ous, dat is. I allers disremembers it.” 

“ But,” said Mildred, encouragingly, “ you know 
about mystery and reverence,” and she held up 
an admonishing finger. 

“Oh yeth; I knows dat. Mixtery and regi- 
ments is the presarves—he! he! I’s fond of 
presarves. Say, Miss Mildred, when yo’ pa com- 
in’ home ?” 

“You've grown very careless, Juke,” said the 
young teacher, sternly. “Come to the house at 
once.” 

“Yeth, Miss Mildred, I'll be thar,” answered 
Jake, cheerfully. Then flourishing his ragged 
hat as he turned to look after her stately, slender 
figure, he muttered: “She’s mighty good to ole 
Jake, Miss Mildred is. Golly! I hope her pa’s 
comin’ back soon.” 





II. 


Mildred Parker’s father was a New York mer- 
chant, and while she was away at boarding- 
school he had exchanged the regulation city 
house for a fine country mansion. A few gen- 
tlemen bought up a tract of land within easy 
reach from town, and borrowed for it the ancient 
name of Carisbrooke, and a fashionable architect 
built their houses in various old and beautiful 
styles. Shingles were treated with pigments to 
counterfeit the stains of time, a gardener culti- 
vated moss on roofs scarcely a twelvemonth old, 
while well-sweeps and windmills lent their pic- 
turesque awkwardness to help the illusion, The 
house of Mr. Parker was somewhat baronial. It 
had griffins on the gate posts, a stone tower, and 
slits for windows. When the romantic Mildred 
saw this new home, her fancy was at once capti- 
vated. She claimed the tower room, called it the 
“turret chamber,” dressed herself in a trailing 
white flannel robe, and pored over “The Lady of 
Shalott.” Her parents just at this time took a 
short trip to Europe, leaving their daughter under 
the care of a sensible Aunt Eliza, but on the 20th 
of December this practical person was obliged to 
leave for her own home. In bidding her niece 
good-by, she said, “Now, Mildred, your mother 
will be here in a few days; meanwhile, don’t 
make a fool of yourself, my dear.” 

Mildred dutifully threw kisses from the piazza 
until the carriage was out of sight; then she flew 
to her room and snatched up a volume bound in 
stained vellum, but issued barely a month before 
from a new publishing house. The title was 
Christmasse Maskynges and Mummynges ; and 
Mildred read this passage : 

“ Kirst, all ve wilde heades of ye parish, con- 
ventynge together, chuse them a grand capitaine 
whom they ennoble with the title of my Lord of 
Misserule or Abbot of Unreason.” 





“That shall be Bertie Hamilton!” exclaimed 
Mildred, and throwing on a hat, she ran across 
the new lawn to the new colonial mansion next 
door. She had hardly raised the great knocker 
when a big boy of fifteen came running from the 
stables, and hailed her with, “ Hello, Milly! wan- 
tersee ma?” 

“ No,” answered Mildred; “I want you. Can’t 
you come home with me?” 

“Bet yer, every time,” was the gallant re- 
sponse; and presently they were both ensconced 
in Mr. Parker's library, and Mildred was saying, 
“ My object is to encourage the Advance to An- 
tiquity, and I must explain to you that—” 

“Don’t,” interrupted Bert, “ Explaining is like 
school. Come to the fun.” 

“ Bertie, the lower classes are being improved 
wonderfully ; but I suppose a boy is less suscep- 
tible of elevation than any creature in existence.” 

“ Course,” answered the youth, cheerfully. “Pa 
says I ought to be headed up in a barrel and fed 
through the bung until I’m grown. Fire away 
now.” 

“Well, Bertie, I wish to welcome my parents 
home with a Christmas revelry such as they had 
in the grand old days of Merrie England.” Then 
she read the passage about the “ Lord of Misse- 
rule,” and went on further: “ ‘This kyng anoynted 
chuseth twentie, fourtie, threescore, or a hundred 
lustie fellowes like to himself to waite upon his 
lordely majestie, and to guard his noble persone.’ ” 

“What spelling!” cried Bert. “Gracious! it’s 
worse than mine !” 

“* These he investeth,’ Mildred continued, ‘ with 
gaudie liveries, and bedecketh with scarffs, ribons, 
and laces. Ye kyng rideth a goat, and the others 
mount hobbie-horses and other antiques, and 
they doe flourishe torches, and they are masked, 
and with their baudie pipers and thunderynge 
drummers doe strike up ye Devill’s Daunce or ye 
Morris Daunce withall.’”’ 

“Hi!” said Bert, “that sounds fine;” and he 
began kicking out his long legs in happy antici- 
pation. 

“ Now,” explained Mildred, “the Lord of Misse- 
rule, with his ‘ crewe of merrie fellowes,’ must bid 
guests to the merry-mak'ng.” 

“Shall we dance all round the neighborhood,” 
asked Bertie, “and invite my sisters, and the In- 
gram girls, and the Smiths, and those dudes at 
Judge Hall’s, and the rest of the Carisbrookers ?” 

“Just so, Bertie. And you enter the houses 
singing, 

“**¢ Nowell, nowell, nowell, 
Tydings gode Y thynke to telle.’” 

“Well, now about the togs ?” said Bert—“ the 
clothes for rigging up, you know ?” 

“The robe,” answered Mildred, reading, “ must 
be of ‘white baudekyn garded with cloth of gold 
wrought in knots.’” 

“ What’s all that ?” inquired the boy. 

“T—I—I'm not quite sure myself,” Mildred 
stammered ; “‘ but perhaps mamma’s white satin 
court train, with a few gold-embroidered kaka- 
monos out of the Japanese screens, would be 
good enough. Then there’s a ‘fur of red fea- 
thers.’ I can use the ostrich trimming on mam- 
ma’s opera cloak. Then there’s ‘a cape of cam- 
let thrum,’” 

“ That’s a sticker,” said Bertie. ‘“ What’s cam- 
let thrum ?” 

“Never mind,” said Mildred; “Ill make you 
a deep real lace cape.” 

“Good !” screamed Bert. “I can get masks, 
and I can fix up torches, and I'll beat up plenty 
of fellers, never fear. You're a bully girl, Milly.” 
And then the young pirate cut off in high spirits. 

Presently Christina, the well-trained, obedient 
waitress, announced, “ Eef you please, mees, one 
colored man will see you;” and Jake Williams 
appeared. 

“God ye good den, Jake,” said Mildred. 

“Fore de Lawd, Miss Mildred, I disremembers 
dat ’ere answer again; but I knows ‘ mixtery and 
regiments is de presarves’—he! he! I’s sure of 
dat.” 

“Sit ye down, Jacob,” commanded the young 
lady of the manor. He took about two inches of 
a chair near the door. “Put your hat away ;” 
and he humbly chucked that battered article un- 
der the chair. ‘“ Now, Jacob, on Christmas Eve 
you are to represent a king of the East—one of 
the ancient Magi.” 

“Yeth, miss,” stammered the darky, rolling his 
eyes, and looking hopelessly bewildered. 

“]T shall ask,” continued Mildred, 


*Of whence be ye, ye kings three?” 
You must answer: 


‘Of the East, as ye may see, 

Gaspard I, and Melchior he—’ 
By-the-way, our coachman, Charles, will do for 
Melchior, but I need a colored man for the third 
king, Balthazar. Can’t you bring some respect- 
able friend of yours who can say, 

**Out of the spicy Orient far 

I come, the great King Balthazar’ ?” 

“*Spectable friend? Oh yeth, Miss Mildred ; 
Billy White, he’s a ’spectable colored man.” 

“Very well. Billy White must come here to- 
morrow.” 

“ef you please, mees,” announced Christina, 
“Mike McCarthy, the Irishman, his vife, and dree 
childrens, will see you.” 

That day Mildred received calls from half the 
working population of Carisbrooke. With each 
man, woman, and child she had an important con- 
fabulation, ending in the promise, “ You shall have 
as a Christmas present a good warm garment suit- 
able to your station.” 

There came by express a large box, and with 
it a note from the fashionable New York dress- 
maker Madame Leblanc. She wrote: “ Here- 
with I send the twelve cloth cloaks made in four- 
teenth-ceutury style, also the little pointed hoods 
and twelve peasant blouses of the same period. 
Do you wish to hire anything from a costumer ?” 

“Oh !” exclaimed Mildred, “I forgot that dress- 





es could be hired ;” and she sent off an order at 
once, Then, racing down to the kitchen with the 
book of Maskynges and Mummynges, she cried out 
to Bridget, the stout cook : “ Here’s the bill of fare 
for our Christmas feast. Sixteen dishes in the 
first course.” 

“Sure, miss,” said Bridget, looking sour, 
“that’s a great lot.” 

“ First, a shield of brawn.” 

“ What's that ?” asked the cook, staring. 
“Then seven chewets baked.” 

“Howly saints! what’s them ?” 

“Then widgeons, peacocks, bittern, wild boar, 
kid with pudding, an olive pie, marchpane, 
dowsets, and—” 

“ Arrah!” cried the old cook, in a rage, “sure 
I'll not put up wid such talk from a choild as I 
knowed years afore she was born, and her par- 
ents afore that. Go straight out of the kitch- 
en, Miss Mildred.” 

“Oh, Bridget!” pleaded the young mistress, 
feeling rather scared, “can’t we at least have 
roast pig and venison and capons? Qh, Bridget, 
please help me.” 

‘God love it!” the soft-hearted tyrant replied. 
“Don’t ery, darlint. Sure your own Bridget will 
cook anything in the wurreld for yez.” 


IIL. 


“The fellers are all here,” shouted Bertie Ham- 
ilton, rushing in upon Mildred, who stood in the 
drawing-room amid a confusion of bright stuffs 
from the costumer. 

“Oh, Bertie!” she cried, “papa and mamma 
are to arrive on the nine-o’clock train, and it’s 
twilight already.” 

“Jolly!” said the boy. “What a splendid 
Christmas Eve! Where are the togs for my 
‘merrie crewe’? I’ve got forty.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Mildred, “what shall we 
do? I never ordered costumes for them. But 
here’s mamma’s train to drape yon.” And she 
deftly pinned him up in satin, embroideries, and 
lace. 

“Don’t bother about the boys,” ‘said Bert, 
kindly. “I'll fix ’em up.” Then pftesently he 
Jed a crowd of howling dervishes upstairs. 

“Miss Mildred,” old Jake reported,“ my frien’ 
Billy White he’s sick.abed,” ~ 

“What!” said she, in dismay, “Then where’s 
my Balthazar?” 

At that moment a tramp peered in at the open 
front door, and begged, “ Please gimme suthin 
to eat.” 

“Why,” answered Mildred, beaming on him 
in delight, “ you’re a colored man.” Then she 
added, with stern prudence, “I hope you’re a 
respectable colored man ?” 

“T's very ’spectable,” replied the tramp ; “ only 
I's unlucky and out o’ work.” 

“Very well; you shall be the third king. Go 
down-stairs to the cook.” 

“Sure,” yelled Bridget, “the kitchen’s full 
a’ready; and me a-thryin’ to kape the big chunks 
o’ mate from burnin’, and the puddin’ ye ordered 
baked in the mixin’ pan won’t go into the oven, 
and we haven’t got platters for twenty geese, 
and—” 

“Send the people up to me,” Mildred inter- 
rupted, “and don’t forget you're to say, 

‘The boar’s head in hand bring I; 
I pray you all sing merrily 
i estis in convivio !’ 
Here’s your costume, Bridget.” And she tossed 
a bundle of white stuff down the kitchen stairs. 

The “ merrie crewe” had gone tearing out of 
the house, and Mildred began to dress the McCar- 
thy children as angels, though their brogans 
would stick out beneath the silver-spangled gowns, 
The Reiner children were elves in green tarlatan 
that showed their under-clothing through. Then 
there came a grand rehearsal. Christina was 
Wassail; Reiner was St. George in a clanking 
tin armor; Mike McCarthy a fool; Mrs. McCar- 
thy, in a gorgeous yellow satin and a crown a 
foot high, was the Queen of Sheba; and others 
in various gay liveries helped out the spectacle. 

The fool was inclined to glower on his wife 
rather than shake his bells, and that lady said, 
“Whoop!” in a way that Mildred thought rather 
hysterical; but the Magi did well, the children 
piped their carol; then every creature that had 
muscle was busied in totally changing the aspect 
of the house. 

At half past eight quite a crowd of neighbors 
arrived, and were seated on peculiar shapeless 
couches, over which rugs had been thrown. At 
nine the whistle sounded from the station, and 
Mildred exclaimed, breathlessly, as she fastened 
her dress: “They’re coming! Christina, slip on 
that Wassail costume, and don’t forget your 
part.” 

“ Yes, mees,” answered the good girl. ‘“ Ees it 
all right?” and she held up a narrow strip of 
pink satin corsage. 

“ Quite right,” answered Mildred, hurriedly. 

“ Arrah, sure,” howled Bridget, coming up- 
stairs, very red and tired and angry, “do ye think 
I'll wear a thing loike this?” and she held out a 
pair of long white hose and a very short white 
doublet. 

“Good gracious!” cried Mildred, “I forgot 
that the cook in old times was a man. Oh, 
Bridget, please wear it! do, for my sake!” 

“Pm a daycint unmarried gurrell this fifty 
year,” answered Bridget, “and I'll niver put them 
disgraceful things on to me—niver!” She shook 
the offending articles in the air. 

“We must do what mees command,” the obe- 
dient Christina admonished her. 

“Don’t ye be taching vour betthers !” scream. 
ed the cook in return; then, seeing that Mildred 
looked disappointed, she veered about and de- 
clared, “ Bridget will do anything for your sake, 
darlint. Sure its haythenish ye look yourself wid 
that long gown, and the nasty stiff waist, and the 
sugar-loaf on to your head.” 

“That’s the ancient pointed head-dress,” ex- 
plained Mildred. 
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Bert and his “‘ merrie crewe” yelled out, “ The 
carriage is coming!” and Mildred rushed down- 
stairs, crying, “ Reiner, clank your armor and 
look stern; Queen of Sheba, stand upright; chil- 
dren, be ready for the carol; and, guests, please 
look merry, and shout, ‘Nowell! nowell!’” 
There were footsteps outside. ‘“ First king,” com- 
manded Mildred, ‘ open the door.” 

At the word, all three black men sprang for- 
ward and began to wrestle with the knob. At 
last Charles, the coachman, shouted: “ Stand off, 
you strange niggers. I’s ten year in dis fambly, 
Tis.” Then open flew the door, and Mr. Parker, 
a stout, short-breathed gentleman, and Mrs. Par- 
ker, a fragile little gray-haired lady, appeared on 
their own threshold. They stood in blank amaz- 
ement, for, instead of the gas-lighted hall, with 
rugs evenly disposed on the polished floor, here 
was a bare barrack strewn with loose straw, and 
lighted weirdly by candles stuck in blocks of wood 
and smoking torches. Beyond, in the denuded 
drawing-room, a crowd of creatures in strange 
draperies were madly howling, the one most con- 
spicuous being a tall fellow wrapped in Mrs. Par- 
ker’s silk crazy quilt, with a tidy by way of mask. 
Mildred slowly advanced across the hall, fell 
plump on her knees, and said, 

“Parents dear, ye welcome be, 
Arrivéd from a far countrie.” 
With the words she laid at their feet_several 
pots of jam and a quince pie, in emulation of an 
Elizabethan custom. 

Mr. Parker staggered back, while his wife 
grasped his arm convulsively. 

Then Mildred made a sign, and the children 
came forward, the Irish angels getting their 
spangled wings badly tangled, and several Ger- 
man elves sprawling on the floor. They struck 
up, each on a different pitch, 

““*God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay.’” 

At the third line the Queen of Sheba rushed 
out, boxed the infants right and left, and hic- 
coughing violently, shrieked, “ Let your mither 
sing, ye young divils. Whoop! 

“*God rest ye, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing— (hic)” 

But Reiner, as St. George, stalked out to pro- 
tect his own offspring in the fray, while Mildred 
forced the whole band back, and called: “ Let 
the fool come. 

“** Fool, come, dance right merrily, 
This is the Yule-tide revelrie.’” 

McCarthy stumbled forward a little way, and 
threatened his drunken wife with his fist. Poor 
Mildred in this strait began dancing wildly her- 
self, and dragging out the three Magi, demanded, 

““*Of whence be ye, ye kings three?’” 

Charles answered, coolly, “‘I don’ know who I 
is, Miss Mildred” ; King Balthazar shook his head 
until his crown toppled off; and old Jake an- 
swered, promptly, “‘ Mixtery and regiments is the 
preserves—he! he!” 

Mrs. Parker, still clinging to her husband, by 
this time recognized her daughter, and exclaimed, 
“Oh, Mildred, don’t you know your mother?” 
Whereupon that ancient young person, with her 
towering head-dress very much awry, flung to 
her knees once more, and declaimed fervently : 

“Full well I know thee, mother dear, 
And bid thee join our Christmas cheer. 
The boar’s head cometh presently, 
With Wassail singing merrily ; 

The dwarf with quip and jest alsoe; 
Sing holly green and mistletoe!” 

Then she sprang up, spun round on one foot, 
and beckoned. Immediately a stumpy nonde- 
script in a scarlet velvet mantle came slinking 
from the basement stairway. It was Kate, the 
laundress, who happened to be a short woman. 

“Come hither, dwarf!” called Mildred; but 
Kate scuttled behind the Queen of Sheba, and 
her Majesty remarked, “Ye look loike a biled 
lobster, so ye do, ye far-down.” 

Kate’s spirit rising at this, she retorted, “ Ye’re 
no more nor dhirty suds, Mrs. MeCarthy.” 

Mr. Parker’s face, which at first grew pale, had 
become purple, and he was working the small 
end of a stout umbrella up toward his head. But 
just now appeared from the basement region a 
cook’s cap, and under it a broad visage bearing 
an anxious, deprecating expression. Then there 
came into view a great expanse of white cotton 
doublet belted with vivid green, but the tights 
that completed the costume were modestly rolled 
about with an old plaid shawl. 

“ Bridget!” gasped Mrs. Parker. 

“Tt’s the pig's head I’m bringin’ upstairs,” 
mumbled Bridget, holding out a tea-tray, on 
which lay the livid head of a domestic porker. 
Then she shot into the dining-room, where wood- 
en tables were heaped with enormous pieces of 
meat and giant puddings, and three beer barrels 
were dripping. But the grand success was to 
come. The docile Christina tripped forward, bear- 
ing the chopping-bow] full of boiling hot ale, 
in which apples were swimming. Her hair was 
decked with tinsel, her skirt was of pink satin, 
and the corsage about six inches deep. She 
chanted distinctly, 

“Trink vassail, ‘tis Yule-tide— 
Trink vassail !” 

Then she tipped up that steaming liquid right 
on the lips of poor Mrs. Parker, who sprang back 
screaming: “Oh! take the disgraceful creature 
away. Cover her up. Somebody, cover her up.” 
Mildred ran to the girl, whispering: “ Christina, 
the dress is too low. How could you?” 

“Mees said the dress was all right. 
mees,” sobbed Christina, distractedly. 

Now there came a deafening noise from the 
drawing-room,and Mr. Parker, thoroughly aroused, 
strode to the arched doorway, and saw Bert Ham- 
ilton, mounted on a frisky billy - goat, tearing 
round and round, followed by the motley crowd, 
draped in window-curtains and bed-spreads, rid- 
ing broomsticks and flourishing blazing torches, 
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Shaking his strong umbrella, Mr. Parker shont- 
ed, “Stop, you scoundrels, stop!” but Bert, with 
a whoop, directed the maddened goat right be- 
tween the householder’s resolutely set knees, and 
laid him sprawling: in his own drawing-room. 
The tall fellow in the crazy quilt helped the poor 
gentleman to his feet, but Mrs. Parker, with one 
scream, had fainted quite away. The guests 
crowded about ; Mildred cried, ‘‘ Oh, mamma, dear 
mamma, I’m so sorry!” and Mr. Parker carried 
his wife upstairs to her bedroom, The whole 
company sympathetically followed, and somebody 
lighted the gas. The bed was merely bare slats ; 
the mattresses had been used for couches down- 
stairs, while the parlor furniture was stacked up 
here to the very ceilings. Not a curtain, table 
cover, or tidy was to be seen. They were the 
costumes of the “merrie crewe.” Poor Mrs. Par- 
ker was laid on the floor. Then a fearful ery rang 
through the house—“ Fire! the stables are on 
fire !” 

A lurid glare already lighted the windows ; the 
scared horses were squealing ; the coachman, who 
had been pouring down beer by the quart, reeled 
out with an empty pail ; nobody knew what to do, 
and in five minutes the buildings were beyond 
saving. Mrs. Parker having returned to con- 
sciousness, Mildred came down-stairs, and hear- 
ing some noise in the dining-room, she halted. 
Balthazar, the honest tramp, was in front of the 
open plate closet, and the tall masker in a crazy 
quilt had him by the throat in a deadly grip. 

“Lemme go!” groaned the king of the East. 
“Ts a’spectable colored man.” With that he 
wrenched away, and tried to run, but in a flash 
tle masker laid him senseless on the hall floor. 

As Mildred cried out, the disguise was thrown 
aside, and John Blaek’s voice said, calmly: “I 
came to spend Christmas with the Hamiltons, so 
I joined Master Bert’s demons. This fellow must 
have fired the stables for a chance to plunder.” 


IV. 


When Christmas Day dawned, Mr. Parker stood 
among the ashes of his stables, and, so to speak, 
among the rags and splinters of his house. Mil- 
dred, with pale cheeks and swollen eyes, ran up 
and down, patiently tending her mother, whom 
the shock and fright had quite overcome. 

Christina, always obedient, had, according to 
orders, distributed the quaint garments Mildred 
had promised as presents. But Mrs. McCarthy 
brought hers back, threw it on the kitchen floor, 
stamped on it, and said, “I expected a foine plush 
dolman at the laste, so I did.” Mrs. Reiner cut 
hers up into little boys’ trousers. The men scorn- 
ed the blouses, and there was general dissatisfac- 
tion. Jake Williams called on Mr. Parker to say: 
“ Miss Mildred, boss, she fetch me from work for 
to read to me jist seventeen days sence the month 
of August. That makes jist thirty-four dollars 
you owes me, boss.”’ In fact, Reiner, McCarthy, 
and all the interesting peasantry presented round 
bills for loss of time at Mildred’s lessons, 

Madame Leblanc’s account for those antique 
garments was three hundred dollars; the cos- 
tumer’s, another three hundred; to repair the 
walls and furniture, two hundred more; to re- 
build the stables, a couple of thousand; and be- 
sides all this, Mrs. Parker’s lace and satin were 
torn to shreds. 

“* Now, Mildred,” said Mr. Parker, sternly, one 
day, when he had recounted her follies—‘ now, 
Mildred, leave the room.” 

Grieved and mortified beyond tears, she was 
creeping away toward the stairs, when John Black 
entered the front door. He quietly clasped her 
hand and asked, “ Mildred, will vou give up an- 
tiquity, and take a fellow in the iron trade?” 

“Oh!” she faltered; “I said ‘never,’ and so 
did you.” 

“We'll put that hard word in the furnace of 
love and melt it away,” said John. 

“Oh!” cried Mildred, in horror, “ do let us be 
practical. That was a figure of speech and dread- 
fully fanciful.” 

“Was it?” said John, looking scared too. 
“Why, I was only thinking how we manage a 
bar of iron.” 

Mildred’s father never could believe in his 
daughter’s common-sense until quite lately, when 
she stood over a small, brand-new John, and 
pulled the baby through its teething spasms with 
the tenderness of a mother and the coolness of a 
heroine. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From Our Own Corresponpenr. ] 


T may be said of the extravagance and fanci- 
fulness of the present fashion that, like the 
sword of Achilles, they cure the wounds that they 
have made. Since dresses and wrappings are 
made of bits of varied stuffs, nothing is easier 
than to construct one or more new toilettes out 
of a number of old dresses. It is quite permissi- 
ble for the over-skirt to differ from the under- 
skirt, and the corsage from both; nothing is eas- 
ier, therefore, than to combine two different 
dresses in such a way as to make them serve a 
new purpose. And what innumerable facilities 
does this eaprice offer for economy! If the cor- 
sage is too narrow, it is opened over a vest or 
plastron ; if the back is worn, a piece of a differ- 
ent fabric is set in; if the skirt is too scant for 
the present fashion of bustles, a tablier is insert- 
ed in front or a panel at the side, unless it is 
preferred to slash it behind and set in a back 
breadth of another material, pleated perpendicu- 
larly. If the sleeves are stained or worn out, 
they are replaced by others, different from the 
corsage, and like the under-skirt. 

The fashion of bordered stuffs is a great aid 
in the renovation of an old dress that is too well 
known or too much worn. The borders are com- 
posed of a row of wide or two or three rows of 
medium galloon, set on in any way that suits the 
fancy, either horizontally or perpendicularly, or 





used to widen or lengthen a corsage, over-skirt, or 
skirt. Many toilettes are composed of a silk or 
wool skirt, worn under a polonaise. Only the 
part of the skirt that shows need be made of the 
stuff in question, the rest being of a cheaper ma- 
terial ; the surplus stuff may thus be used for the 
renovation of the rest of the dress. The sleeves 
also may be made of a material different from 
the corsage, and like the vest or plastron. 

Many new corsages are very short, not reach- 
ing to the waist line, with a basque underneath, 
either square, rounded, or cut-away. Nothing is 
easier than to transform an old waist to suit this 
fashion, or to make such a one of a scant pattern 
of stuff. The collar, revers,and cuffs may also 
be made of a different material from the dress— 
velvet, plush, Astrakhan, or plain or brocaded 
silk. 

If any one has not sufficient stuff for a whole 
corsage, she may make a corselet only, which is 
completed at the top by a pleated, shirred, or plain 
guimpe of plain or brocaded silk, silk gauze, or 
embroidered tulle, according to the purpose for 
which the dress is designed. Every scrap of 
stuff can thus be utilized: the time is gone by 
when a corsage could not be made with less than 
three yards of stuff three-quarters of a yard wide. 

If a lady has an old paletot, nothing is easier 
than to turn it into a jacket; and if it chances 
to be too narrow, a stylish plastron is set in of 
Astrakhan or other fur, velvet, or plush. 

For toilettes for full-dress occasions, ceremo- 
nious dinners, and evening receptions, the field 
of transformation is unlimited ; the panels, quilles, 
revers, tabliers, etc., are all different from the 
rest of the dress, and one can readily find among a 
stock of worn dresses either the skirt itself or the 
above adjuncts, together with the embroidery and 
application of different stuffs which are so much 
in vogue. For example, the desigus of a worn- 
out brocade may be cut out and sewn on another 
material, finishing the edges with fine gold or 


silk cord,and thus making a most effective ta- | 


blier, panels, quilles,and plastron for a low or 
open corsage. Chenille and beads are also used 
for the edges of these application figures, which 
are sometimes finished with pendants. 

If any one does not wish to undertake this 
work—which is done more rapidly than might 
be supposed—but is desirous of decorating a plain 
stuff, she may ornament the tablier, panels, plas- 
tron, and sleeves of her dress with straight or 
diagonal stripes formed of narrow velvet or plush 
ribbon; several colors, indeed, may be used for 
this purpose, provided care is taken to combine 
the tints harmoniously. 

Doubtless the present fashion offers new things, 
but novelty is not its characterization; this ren- 
ders it easy to transform the elements of one’s 
toilette by adding some detail of recent date, an 
old-fashioned polonaise readily forming a sepa- 
rate modern corsage and an over-skirt draped in 
one of the newest styles. 

But in the interest of good taste and harmony 
it is important to lay down laws which can not 
be violated with impunity. These do not con- 
cern the combination of stuffs, since velvets, 
woollens, plain, striped, and brocaded stuffs are 
all worn together without rebuke; the point in 
question is the colors that can not be allied. The 
combinations of colors approved by fashion are 
red and blue, gray and blue, green and maroon, 
yellow and nut brown, bronze and emerald green, 
lemon or écru and prune. I only mention the 
leading features; there are many shades of each 
color, and individual taste and a colorist’s in- 
stinct must determine which of these contrast 
best with each other. 

I have thought it well to dwell somewhat on 
the facilities which the present fashion offers to 
economy, since this kind of study is profitable 
to the wealthy as well as to those of modest 
means; both of whom, on seeing a new fashion 
plate, can exercise their ingenuity by finding in 
their stock of toilettes the elements of the latest 
fashion. 

Among the prettiest stuffs for ball dresses, 
mention may be made of silk crape, spangled 
with small gold figures, which is draped as an 
over-skirt over a round skirt made of moiré silk. 
The low cuirass basque—we are returning to this 
shape—is made of the same material as the skirt, 
and is trimmed with two draperies, beginning un- 
der the arm, and meeting in the middle of the 
front, the point of junction being concealed by a 
bow of ribbon or a bunch of flowers. 

The most economical ball toilettes are those 
made of very thin wool stuffs in light colors, but 
these are only suited to young girls. 

Next among the most elegant fabrics come 
China gauze, brocaded with small designs (not 
tinted), surah mixed with silk gauze, and point 
d’esprit tulle—that is, dots a little larger than a 
pin’s head scattered over cotton tulle—in all col- 
ors. Last winter’s toilettes, composed of several 
tulle skirts, one over another, are still worn, but 
with some variations; for example, the next to 
the upper skirt is puffed diagonally, and the up- 
per one serves simply as a veil thrown over the 
puffed skirt, and carelessly looped up here and 
there with bunches of flowers, sprays of green, 
or foreign birds. Corsages of moiré, satin, velvet, 
or plush are worn with these tulle or gauze skirts, 
A corsage of ivory plush, with a skirt of ivory 
tulle or gauze, is a very stylish toilette. With 
this should be worn bright-colored plush flowers 
to brighten the somewhat dull tint. When these 
corsages are heart-shaped in front, they are cut 
still lower in the back. They always have one 
point behind, and sometimes three; or one, two, 
or three points in front when they have but one 
behind. If there is but one point in front and 
behind, the edge is always furnished with some 
garniture—as a row of large beads, a torsade of 
chenille, or small ribbon loops close enough to 
touch each other. Sometimes this trimming is 
only set on half the corsage, extending from un- 
der the arms to the middle of the back or front. 

Exmztive Raymonp. 


ARAB COOKERY. 
By ZAHERA. 


SHERBET AND SWEETMEATS. 
|) ores coffee, either sherbet or a tray of 


sweetmeats is offered to every guest. In 
the summer, a delicious drink made from the ex- 
pressed juice of sour pomegranates or unripe 
grapes is used instead of sherbet, and ripe fruit 
cut up into small pieces is often offered instead 
of sweetmeats. In the cities, as soon as warm 
weather sets in, a small army of boys invade the 
streets, crying, “ Thel-aj! thel-aj!” In the coarse 
basket slung on their shoulder is a block of 
frozen snow, brought down every day from the 
heights of Mount Lebanon on the backs of don- 
keys. You can thus supply yourself at your own 
door several times a day. The seller of licorice 
sherbet is a familiar object to all acquainted with 
life in the East. He parades only through the 
main throughfares and business part of the city, 
clattering incessantly the two bright brass bowls 
in his right hand. The well-filled goat-skin hangs 
suspended from his shoulder against his left side, 
a large piece of snow at its mouth, a little of 
which he scrapes into the bow] before filling it. 
His trade is brisk, as this cooling, refreshing 
drink costs only half a cent a bowl. Besides this 
there are numerous stands where every variety 
of sherbet is kept, the various colored bottles 
and the huge piece of snow on the counter being 
an almost irresistible attraction to the heated 
passer-by. The usual list of sherbets includes the 
following: 





Rose Sherbet.—To every pound of sugar half 
Boil and skim. To 
every three pounds allow the juice of a lemon. 


its measure of rose-water. 


Add a little dissolved cochineal, drop by drop, un- 
til it becomes a deep red Boil until the syrup 
Let it cool; then bottle. 
Two table-spoonfuls to a glass of ice-water. 


drops from the spoon 


| Licorice Sherbet.—Break the licorice into small 
| pieces; pour on water, and let it stand twelve 
hours. Strain, and serve very cold. 
} Violet Sherbet.—Heat a pint and a half of wa- 
| ter; add a pound and three-quarters of dried vio- 
let blossoms. Let it come very gradually to a 
boil.” Take off immediately, and cover closely 
until cool. Strain, adding two and a half pounds 
of sugar and the juice of a large lemon. Boil 
until the syrup drops from the spoon, Use small 
bottles for bottling, and seal until needed for use. 
Bergamot Sherbet.—To one pound and a half 
of sugar the same quantity of water, and the yel- 
low rind of six fresh oranges or lemons. Let it 
boil up, and skim. Add the juice of the six 
oranges or lemons, stir well, and remove from the 
fire. Strain. Add one spoonful of essence of ber- 
gamot before bottling. 
with the Turks. 
Jelab,—Stone and chop one pound and a half of 
the best raisins. 


This is a great favorite 


Cut into small pieces four lem- 
ons, adding the yellow rind of two others. Boil 
one pound of sugar and a pint and a half of water 
thirty minutes. Add the raisins and lemons, and 
boil ten minutes more, then pour all into a ves- 
sel with a tight cover, and let it remain four days, 
stirring well twice a day. Strain through linen, 
and bottle. In two weeks it will be ready for 
use. 

Almond Sherbet—Two and a half pounds of 
sweet almonds, forty drams of the bitter. Blanch 
and pound to a paste, with a little rose-water and 
sugar. Pour a quart of water into a saucepan. 
Put the almond paste into a strong coarse cloth, 
and work this bag well between your fingers in 
the water until all the flavor is extracted; then 
squeeze dry. Put the saucepan over a slow fire. 
Add a pound and a half of sugar. Take off the 
fire, and flavor with three-quarters of a pint of 
rose-water. Let it cool before bottling. Two 
spoonfuls to a glass of iced water. 

Lemonade is 





always flavored with orange-flower 
water, and seeds of water-melons and apricots are 
converted in the market into the most delicious 
sherbet. 

Sweetmeats are served in small glass dishes on 
silver trays. Any variety of candied fruits and 
preserves is also used; but as these are de- 
scribed in a separate article, two or three recipes 
for sweetmeats of home manufacture will be given. 
The Damascus fig or almond paste, Rahat el Hal- 
koom, is mentioned by almost every traveller in 
the East, and many housewives there base their 
reputation on the excellence of the article they 
offer to their guests. 

Rahat el Halkoom.—Take two pounds and a 
half of the best loaf-sugar; one pint and three- 
quarters water. When it boils up, add very grad- 
ually seventy-five drams of starch, dissolved in 
a little cold water. Stir incessantly. Test if 
finished by taking a little lump and rolling in 
pulverized sugar; if the sugar simply adheres to 
it without becoming moistened, take off the fire, 
and add twenty-five drams of rose-water, with 
two cups of blanched or burnt almonds, chopped 
fine. Smear a pan well with sweet-almond oil. 
Pour in the paste to the depth of an inch. When 
cold and hard, cut into strips, then into diamonds; 
roll each in confectioners’ sugar, 

Chestnut Sweetmeat.—Boil one quart of chest- 
nuts—the large Italian kind, if procurable; take 
off the skins. Make a very strong syrup; break 
the chestnuts into small pieces, and let them ab- 
sorb the syrup. Pass them through the colan- 
der into the dish in which they are to be served. 

Citron Sweetmeat.—Pare and grate a large cit- 
ron; boil until tender, drain, and pour on lime- 
juice. Let it remain five days, renewing the lime- 
juice every day. Make a strong syrup; drain 
the citron, and put in the syrup while boiling. 
Stir constantly until it thickens, Remove from 
the fire until the next day. Add a quarter of a 
cup of rose- water, and boil again until, if dropped 
into water, it will harden. Put into small bowls, 
pressing down the top smoothly. Cover like 
| jelly. Cut into small pieces before serving. 
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Fig. 1.—Hatr 
or ANTIQUE Lace 
SQUARE. 






















































Antique Lace 
Squares.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tue square-mesh- 
ed ground for these 
filet guipure or an- 
tique lace squares is 
netted with cream 
flax thread. The 
close pattern is darn- 
ed in with the same 
thread, and is then 
effectively outlined 
with filoselle silk of 
various colors, red, 
blue, brown, green, 
and old-gold, pro- 
ducing a more 
unique and a richer 
effect than the plain 
white lace. Very 
pretty chair and sofa 
backs are made of 
this lace by making 
a netted ground of 
the size required, 
and after allowing a 
space all around for 
an edging, crossing 
the centre perpen- 
dicularly and trans- 
versely with a nar- 
row seroll border, 
dividing it into 
squares, which are 
darned as indicated 
in Figs. land 2. The 
scroll border is darn- 
ed in white and out- 
lined in brown filo 
selle. The surround- 
ing lace is darned to 
match the squares, 
and is button-holed 
in vandykes at the 

outer edge. 


In-door Toilettes. 

Tue costume Figs. 
1 and 8 is of tobacco 
brown faille fran- 
caise, partly plain 
and partly with plush 
stripes. The plush- 
striped fabric forms 
the skirt, which hasa 
deep plush border at 
the bottom. Two 
pointed draperies 
spread outward on 
the front of the skirt. 
The fullness of the 
back is massed in 
two groups of large 
pleats, which are 
brougiit over the out- 
side of the basque. 























The latter has a full Fig. 1.—P.Lain anp PLUsH-sTRIPED Sirk Dress. 
plastron, which is Bacx.—(See Fig. 3.] 
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IN-DOOR TOILETTES. 
Fig. 2.—Woot Dress with Munitary 
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Fig. 3.—Ptain axp Piusu-stripep Sirk Dress. 
Front.—([See Fig. 1.] 


studded with gilt 
grelots, and clasps 
of gilt beads on the 
front and the sleeve 
draperies. 

Fig. 2, a dress of 
lead blue vicufia 
cloth, has pleated 
panels on the front 
of the skirt, orna- 
mented with  but- 
tons and frogs of 
black silk. <A dra- 
pery is fastened un- 
der a passenienterie 
ornament on the 
right hip, and 
spreads toward the 
left side, where it 
joins the flowing 
back breadths. The 
short round basque 
has collar and 
cuffs of black velvet 
and ornaments like 
those on the skirt. 


Carved Chest 
with Cushion. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tur chest illus- 
trated is of oak, 
with bevelled edges 
and pilasters, and 
quaint carvings on 
the panels, A cushi- 
ion on top converts 
it into an admirable 
seat for hall or win- 
dow recess. This 
cushion has a tapes- 
try cover of a pat- 
tern that is coming 
into favor for set- 
tees, odd chairs, pi- 
ano stools, ete. It 
is a copy of the 
national Swedish 
“akedyna” or bri- 
dal cushions. The 
designs consist in- 
variably of geomet- 
rical stripes, the 
characteristic colors 
being blue, red, 
black, green, white, 
and old-gold. Fig. 
2 on page 29 shows 
a section of the wide 
middle stripe of the 
cushion in half size. 
It is worked on un- 
divided canvas with 
tapestry wool, The 
giound is filled in in 
petit point or tent 
stitch with old-gold 
wool, the shaded de- 
sigus being worked 
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in ordinary long stitch in 
the celors mentioned, of 
varying length, covering 
from two to six threads of 
the canvas ground, 


Evening Wraps. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue long cloak illustra- 
ted in Fig. 1 is made of 
Persian - figured woollen 
stuff which has a pale tur- 
quoise blue ground and is 
lined with deeper blue 
surah. The deep collar, 
the sleeves, which widen 
out toward the wrist, and 
the- long pointed side 
pieces are all thickly bead- 
ed with carved rosary 
beads. 

Fig. 2 is a combination 
mantle, the fronts, the 
under - sleeves, and the 
pointed hood being of 
cream-white India cash- 
mere striped with gold 
galloon, while the back 
and the outer sleeve forms 
are of red gold-embroid- 
ered India muslin. A 
chenille fringe in red and 
gold edges the bottom, red 
and gold grelots stud the 
edges, and a long bow of 
basket-woven ribbon is 
placed on each side. 


GIFTS OF THE GODS. 

T sometimes seems as if 

the gods had dispensed 
their gifts with a wonder- 
fully uneven hand, letting 
a great many fall in one 
place, and scattering a 
beggerly few in another: 
adorning this person with 
a very halo of benefits, 
and leaving the next with 
scarcely a glimpse of good 
fortune. We see one sit- 
ting crowned in the midst 
of love and friends and 
luxury, and another “ vic- 
tim of perpetual slight.” 
One has be uty and 
health and position and 
- another lacks all 
these generous conditions 





ease 


of happiness; grim pov- 
erty is her guest, and pain 
her companion ; or she has 
position and no money to 
make it good, beauty and 
no gowns, talent and no 
ivation, money and no 
position, This one is in- 
spired by the flavor of 
genius, “carries a talisman 
under his tongue,” and his 
brother has no language 
in which to express all his 
worship and fire, and so 





“dies with all his music in him.” 








Everybody has observed all 


this since time began; it is trite enough, no doubt, and yet the 
terrible disparity strikes one anew whenever we see the coach of 


Dives covering the beggar with dust on the highway. 


Probably 


few of us possess the gifts we would have selected had a choice 
been allowed us; this one would have changed her eyes, that one 


maya 
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EVENING WRAPS. 


her circumstances, another her wit, agreeing, no doubt, with Pas- 
cal, who said that “if Cleopatra’s nose had been shorter, the whole 
face of the earth would have been changed,” thinking that if 
things were otherwise all the happiness they covet would fall into 
their lap, that all their roses would be blue roses ; but in truth it 
is pretty certain that if blue eyes were our portion, they are the 
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very eves most needed for 
Possibly 


iit i our pt rposes, 

Hii 

il) no other circumstances 
mt a than our own would com- 


HEL plete the beautiful mo- 
hd my saic of our lives so ex 
ao Monaco afl tcsaa li q 


} 
could we 


isitely; in no other 





so adequately 
express ourselves—should 
we find ourselves so much 
at home. And although 
we may not always believe 
it, the gifts that the gods 
have bestowed may be 
more the outgrowths of 
our nature than any ve 
neering, and se best fitted 
for us. What 
uniformity in the world if 
everybody was 


a terrible 


equally 
What loss of 
shade! Pro- 


vided the gods have given 


endowet 





light and 








us the ready eye to see 





beauty, the ready wit to 
interpret it so that we 
may take pleasure in the 
springing grass blade, in 
the mounting sap, the 
‘ i of the aurora, the thunder- 
wa i the bolt, and the fire-fly, why 
Day a \ 

. should we covet the gifts 
that others 

which it may be by their 


opening flower, the lance 


possess, and 


verv nature exclude those 


which we enjoy ? Those 
upon whom the fates have 
bestowed money are too 
busy spending or hoarding 
it, those 


crown of 


who wear the 
beauty too ab- 
sorbed regarding their im- 
age in the eyes of others, 
those with genius too in- 
tent on listening to the 
their worship- 
pers to hear the inartic- 
ulate voice of Nature, to 
discern her pe rpetual har- 


echoes of 


mony. 





CALABASH-TREE. 


“ \ VERY pretty 
i growth to look at, 
and a real refreshment 


friend the 


captain; “such comforts 


too,” said our 





in the tropics are ¢ 
ones—anvthing that sug 
gests abundance and Cool- 
ness when one is thirsty.” 

This tree is found in 
the West Indies, at once 
reminding a New-England- 
er of orchards at home 
and luscious cooling fruit ; 
it is about the same height 
like the well 
remembered 
with their 
spring 


and not u 





apple trees 
burden of 
fragrance and 
beauty. 

it has wedge - shaped 
leaves, and large, whitish, plump flowers, scattered over the trunk 
and maturest branches. The fruit is gourd-like, often a foot in 
diameter. Very shapely and convenient goblets are fashioned from 
the “ tree-shells” ; when carved and polished they a 
tiful, and.so hard that they may be used for kettles in which to 
boil liquids, bearing such usage several times without injury. 
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HORSFORD' S ACID PHOSPHA TE, 
FOR SICK HEADACHE 
Da. N. 8. Reap, C chicago, says: ** I think it isa remedy 
of the highest value in many forms of mental and 
nervous e xhaustion, attended by sick headache,dyspep- 
sia and diminished vitality.”—[{ Adv.) 





“Isn't that Mrs. Holmes? I thought the doctors 
gave her up. Sie looks well now.” 

“She is well. After the doctors gave up her case she 
tried Dr. Pierce’s ‘ Favorite Prescription,’ and began to 
get better right away. I heard her say not long ago 
that she hadn't felt so well in twenty years. She does 
her own work and says that life is worth living, at Jast. 
* Why,’ said she, ‘I feel as if I had been raised from the 
dead, almost.’ 7 hus do thousands attest the marvellous 
efficacy of this God-given remedy for female weakness, 
prolapsus, ulce ration, leucorrheea, morning sickness, 
weakness of stomach, tendency to cancerous disease, 
nervous prostration, general debility, and kindred affec- 
tions. —|{ Adv.) 





Soort’s Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oil with IHypo- 
phosphites as a remedy for Conswmption, Scrofula, 
all wasting diseases, and General Debility, we veuture 
to say has vo equal in the whole realm of medicine. 

[Adv.) 















ADVE RLTISHMEN'LS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


-, Breakfast GOc0d. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


DRAWN-WORK 


is fully described and — r - in the Supplement 


Bentley's Cat le of Novelties 





ART NEEDLEWORK. 


These illustrations are not stereotypes from old mag- 
azines, but full-size engravings from specimens of the 
different stitches worked expressly for this book, mak- 
ing a practical guide that every teacher of Art Needle- 
work should have. 

This number also contains descriptions and illustra- 
tious of the latest novelty in decoration (originated by 
us), and called 


% ™ _ Se | 
FILIGRET FLOWERS, 
with 400 other illustrations of Christmas Novel- 

ties, Stamping Patterns, &c. 

Supplement contains 32 large pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Our full Catalogue,192 pages, 3000 illustrations, 25 cts. 

Or both together for 40 cents. 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


12 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


NCLO-SWISS MI LK, 


CONDENSED 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


METCALF’S SATCHET POWDERS 


Heliotrope; Violette, and Jockey Club. 
Impart a delightful and lasting odor to Clothing, 
Stationery, Gloves, Furniture, and Toilet Articles. 
Large sample mailed upon receipt of twenty-five 
cents in postage stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
Tremont Street, Boston. 
E. FOUGERA & CO. 
_ 0 North Wintam Street, N. Y., General Agents. 











SERKYS’ TEA.—Guarantee d the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. It is 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues, It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilions disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressed ‘troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refre: shing sleep. Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

SERK YS’ TEA COMPANY, 
_ 54 West 23d Street, New "York. 


_ KNAPP'S PAT. ADJUSTABLE 
Dress and Skirt Figures, 


PAPIER MACHE & WIRE BUSTs. 
Full-Sized Figure, - - 98-58 each. 


Skirt ia - ° 
UN LON POR M Cc o.., 
TT. 


NEW HAVEN, ¢ 





HAMPLIN’S <@ 








FRECKLES, 


TA 
r. adda great be dearcty to the 


beautiful women 
= < 7 ae that 
Bell te. ob sare Ve you ae et othe senuings 


CHA MPL! 


use i. Onur bottle, 
‘<i Droegiste Be mx ‘BQ ci. a, bout. 


THIS INK IS MANUF'D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 


FURS. FURS. 
C.0 GUNTHER SONS 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1820), 


184 FIFTH AVE., New York. 


Seal-skin Sacques, Jaekets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and 
Wraps. 

Astrachan Jackets, Pelerines, Fichus, Muffs, and 
Trimmings. 

Hudson Bay and Imperial Crown Russian Sables. 

Fur-Lined Wraps, Fur Rugs and Mats, Fur Robes. 

Gents’ Cloth Coats, Lined and Trimmed Fur. 

Novelties in Choice and Rare Furs, Skins, &c. 





s 




















AT PBICES — WILT, AMPLY REPAY A VISIT 
OUR WAREROOMS, 


Fashion Plate, Descriptive Catalogue, and Price-list 
sent on application. 

Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention. 

When customers are known to the house, or satis- 
factory references are furnished, goods will be sent on 
approval, 


poral 











BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Royat. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


R. MOSER, 
932 Broadway, 


NEAR 22d STREET. 





THE GATES OF PEARL. 





SMILES ARE “BECOMING 


Only when the lips display pretty teeth. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT., 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 
Sold Sold by’ Drugeists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., 3 doors from 6th Ave. 





All hair goods — Switches, Wigs, Toupées, latest 
novelties in Front Pieces—positively retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refund 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
specialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents. 

Goods sent C.O.D., with privilege of exam- 
ination. — Send for r catalogue. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL, 





GLASS AND CHINA. 


OWN FACTORY, 


CARLSBAD, BOHEMIA. 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST DIS- 
PLAY OF GLASS AND CHINA 
IN AMERICA. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER 


Of the New Carlsbad Jewel Ware, 
FACTORY PRICES. 


R. MOSER. 
A treat Preserver of Health. 


Keep warm and comfortable dur- 
ing the coming Winter, by wear- 
ing Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin Under- 
garments; they protect Ladies 
with weak lungs from cold, and 
prevent Rheumatism and Pneu- 
monia, Send for Circular. 

D.C. HALL & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
86 Leonard Street, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU L IAN, | No. “4 East 25th St., N.Y. 
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STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Over 3000 choice designs. No two alike. Send 25c. 
for it and the Winter Supplement to Home Beantiful, 
| containing all the latest novelties for Christmas in 
Art Needlework. 

MRS, T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th Street. 


STEIN’S : SAFETY 
Stocking Supporters. 


NO MORE meo - — LING 


RECOMMENDA BY ALL THE 
LEADING PHYSICIANS. 


Children’s one attachment, Sc. a pair 
- two a 10c. “* 
Misses’ ss = 3c, ** 
Ladies’ = fe me = 6* 
Misses’, with a belt, Se 
Ladies’ Se * 
Stocking, ‘aednated, and 
Catamenial Bandage Sup- 
yorter combined . 
Health Skirt Supporter a 
Brighton Gents’ Garter isc, * 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES, 
Or on receipt of price in 2c. stumps by 
LEWIS STEIN, 
Sole Owner and Manufacturer, 
178 Centre § Sr., New ¥ York. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries and 
Tapestries. 
yedding, Birthday, and Holiday Souvenirs. 
Stamping, Designing, and Materials for all kinds of 
Fancy Needlework. ns given in every branch 
of embroidery. 
Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO, 


Parlors, Broadway and 14 14th ‘th St., N N Y ° 















ALL IMPERF FECTIONS 
of tne Face ‘eet, Superfiuous 
Hair, Moles, Warts, Freckles, oth, Red 
Nose. Acne, BI’k cade, Sears, Pitting & 
treatment. Dr, John codbury, 

37 N. N 


; Pearl | aly Albany, 


Established 1870. nd 10c. for Book. 

















and best Australian wool, 





PRIESTLEY'S SILK- 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest silk 
You can easily distinguish them by their softness 


and beauty and regularity of finish. 
"eT and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. 

“ Varnished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard 
inten of black. 


WARP HENRIETTAS 


They are always the same in quality weight, 


None genuine unless rolled on 





| ER BRACE C0., 





REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


Gowns, Coats, and Mantles sidiotleally trimmed 
with Fur. 

Redfern Seal and Persian Lamb Coats are cut 
and made by his own cutters, thus insuring 
Ladies a Perfect Fit. 


REDFERN 


210 FIFTH AVENUE. 


NO NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS ! 
KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER BRACE 
and Suspender com- 
bined. Expands the 
Chest, promotes res- 
eye prevents 
Round Shoulders. A 













perfect Skirt Su 
porter for Ladies, Nof 
harness —simple—un- 


like all others. All 
sizes for Men, Women, Boys, and Girls. 
only Reliable Shoulder Brace. 


Cheapest and 
Sold by Druggists and 
| Geveral Stores, or sent postpaid on receipt of $1 per 


— plain and figured, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send chest 
‘asure around the body. Address KNICKERBOCK- 
Easton, Pa. N. A. Jounson, Prop’r. 


can do their own Stamping for Ems 
broidery and Painting with our 
Perforated Patterns, which can be 
icy an | or pee d to Silk, Plush, &c., 
and can rand over. Our new outfit 
contains 33 nwa ood, Patte rns (full size) viz.: + doz. Fruit 
Designs, for Doylies, one Spray each of Apple-Blos- 
some, Pond Lilies, Daisies and Forget-me-nots, Golden 
and Autumn Leaves, Wild Roses, Fuchsias, Curved 
Spray Daisies and Rose Buds, corner of Wild Roses, 
Bird on Branch, 3 Outline Figures, Embroidery Strips 
for Flannel and Braiding, and seve ral smaller designs 
for Patchwork Decorations, &c., with your own Initials 
in 2-in. Letter for Towels, Ha andicer erchiefs. &c.. with Box 
each of Light and Dark Powder, 2 Pads and Directions 
for Indelible Stamping, 85. Our Manual of Needlework 
for 1885 of over 100 pp., 35 cts. Book of Designs, 15 cts. 
All the above, $1. 15, postp mid, Agents Wanted, 
PATTEN PU B. 60. 33 W est Mth 8t., New ‘York. 


FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, is a 
most exquisite toilet preparation. 
It is the admiration of thousands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beauty to its constant use. It 
will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 
charms, and make the complexion 
as soft, transparent, and pure as an 
inufant’s. To the fair sex who pride 
themselves on having the most deli- 
cate skins, this toilet powder is be- 
coming distinguished. and is found 
among other fashionable surround- 
ings upon the toilet tables of the élite. The Lablache 
Face Powder is for sale by all druggists, or will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 
25 2-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Per fum- 
ers, and sole proprietors, | 58 Ww ‘inte r St., Boston, Mass. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
oun FAS yamevs By 20 Bice fits 
My Agents eal 





thors. AR ape Ferrin 
pro 8 to @1 Send for Circulass, oo 
ot00 60 Ae DD. WORTHINGTON «& 00., Hartford. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
‘ 
Miss 


MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


SHOPPING In New York by a lady 


of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without charge. Forcircular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


i) ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 
Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. “No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 
SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS 
of taste. Ten years’ experience. Trousseaux 
ialy Wes particulars and reference address 
M. LLOYD, 





By a lad 
@ 8pec’ 





P. O. Box 719, N. Y. City. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


31 








GREAT SILK SALE. 


During the month of January, previous to our Semi- 
Annual Inventory, we will carry on a great realizing 
Silk sale. This is the purchaser’s grand opportunity 
of the entire year. 


BLACK SILKS. 
100 pieces Black Silk at 69e. 
80 pieces Black Silk at 66 
125 pieces Black Silk at $1.0 
500 pieces very handsome Soa, $1.15, $1.25, 
and $1.35. 
The above lots are about 25 per cent. below regular 


rices. 
175 pieces Velvet-Finish Black Gros Grains, 


Special Si bo Bargain. 


This is an extraordinary bargain, and worth $2.25. 
Finer grades reduced in the same proportion. 
‘ COLORED SILKS. 

Our entire stock of Colored Silks is offered in this 
great January sale,and every color is obtainable at 85e. 
EVENING SILKS. 

125 pieces Tricotine Silks, in evening shades, 50c. 

50 pieces Faille Francais, evening shades, $1.00 

350 pieces 24-inch Rich Brocade Silks, in fancy color- 
ings, imitating hand-painted silks, worth $5.00; 


$1 .00 per yard. 


In Rich Tri-colored Designs on White, Cream, Sky, 
Rose, Lavender, Beige, Gold, Nile, and Turquois 
grounds. The greatest bargain ever offered 

In thie sale are included all our Plain and 
Brocaded Velvets, Dress and Cloaking 
Plushes. 


To avoid delay all mai] matter should be addressed to 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


ESTABLISHED 1840, 


James McCreery & Co. 


Are now offering a very 
large importation of Rich 
Black and Colored Silks, 
with the latest and most 
appropriate novelties in 
Silk, Velvet, and Plush ef- 
fects for combining with 
them, at very moderate 
Prices. Every requisite for 
Street, Reception, or Bridal 
Costumes will be represent- 
ed, Orders by mail or ex- 
press will receive careful 
attention. 


Broadway, aud 11th St, N.Y. 





ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment of Air- 
Passage Diseases, and, forthe purpose design- 
,» as valuable a discovery as vaccination. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


A Speedy. 


roetere and Permanent Cure for 
h, Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Incipient Consumption. 
| It isa hair pillow, with reser 
voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
|! fumes or vapor of which is in- 
‘ haled all night long, whilst 
|. sleeping as usual, and without 
\ afty discomfort. It is used only 
- at night, and is perfe ctly safe 
\ G— to the most delicate. There is 
\ = 3 no stomach-dosing, douching 
or snuffing ; but just as a smoky lamp will leave a de- 
pos on a whitened wall so the Pittow-INHALEr, for 
eight hours at a time, spreads a powerful he: sling 
fo m or salve on the inflamed inner coating of the diseased 
air-surfaces, from the nostrils 
to the bottom of the lungs, and 
hence into the blood. Old-fash- 
ioned inhalation, through a 
tube, for a few minutes a day, 
sometimes cured. ‘Think of 
eight hours constant action, on 
the same principle, but inten- 
sified a hundred-fold! There 





BRONCHITIS. 


CONSUMPTION. 


are no pipes ortubes. The medicine is soeathed in, not 





swallowed, and goes right to the diseased parts. The tes- 
timony to its results is beyond all question, as attested 
by the experience of thousands. 

Hon. E. L. Happen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: “I 
take pleasure in stating that the Pritow-Inwacer has been of the 
seagrass relief, and I believe of permanent benefit, to my wife, who 

as been a great sufferer from Bronchia! and Catarrhal Troubles, 
accompanied with distressing Asthma. I recommend its use to all 

persons afflicted with such maladies.” 
L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York. 

Tuomas J. L. McManus, @ prominent New York Lawyer, 261 
Broadway, says: “For five or six years I had been such a sufferer 
from Catarrh that I heard a constant ringing in my ears, and my 
memory became impaired. In the mornings I could scarce ly breathe 
—and never through my nose. 





Lapplied to four different physicians, 


representing the old and the new schools, but they gave me only 
temporary relief. I have been using the Pitow InvacKk only since 
last winter, and I can truthfully say that I am now free from Catarrh 


and its attendantills. My wife, who suffered from Bronchitis, and who 
was told by the doctors that she must go South to recover her health, 
is now almost well. She attributes all to the PrLLow-IwHacen. 

Mas. M. I. Cuapwicx, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: 
“I was going into Consumption. The Prrtow-InHaLer bas wrought 
such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do too much to spread 
the knowledge of it to others.” 

During the six years of its existence the PrLLow- 
InHALER has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Send for 
Explanatory Pamphlet and Testimonials, or call. 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
25 East 14th Street, New York. 

Main Orrice: 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

When writing mention ‘‘ Harper's Bazar.” 


PRICELESS YET FREE!!! 


Is the new Illustrated Catalogue of R. H. Braapon, 1155 
Broadway, N. Y. Contains valuable information and 
instruction, also full descriptive price-list, not of any 
8000 stale, stiff,shop patterns,but some hundreds of orig- 
inal designs, pertorated, for decorative painting, g, by an 
experienced artist, the inventor of the superb ** L ustra” 
painting, and sole manufacturer of only genuine 
**Lustra” colors, Senr Free on receipt of address. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School.Club & Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. T.S. DENISON, Chicago, LL 








Noenol 
Constable KS t. 


GENUINE FURS. 


A large stock of Seal-Skin 
Long Wraps and Visites, Fur- 
lined Garments, Fancy Muffs, 
and Small Furs. Also, Fur 
Trimmings, Carriage, Sleigh 
Robes, &c., at Moderate Prices 
for First-class Goods. 


Hroadovay A | 9th ét. 


BURT'S 
SHOHKS 


For LADIES, MISSES, and CHILDREN, 


FIT PERFECTLY 













EASY ON THE FEET. 
SUPERIOR IN STYLE 
COST NO MORE 
THAN ANY OTHER 


FINE SHOES. 


GENUINE 


HAVE THE FULL NAME OF 


EDWIN Cc. 
SOLE or xwacu suok, anv anzE WARRANTED, 


NEW YORK 





Lining Stamp. 


For sale by leading retail shoe dealers in nearly 


every city throughout the United States and Canada. 


ALSO BY 
WILLIAM TARN & CO., 
CHAS. JENNER & CO., Eninsurau, SooTttanp. 
COPLAND & LYE, Graseaow, 66 
JOHN ARNOTT & CO., Berast, 
ARNOTT & CO., Dustin, 
WEEKS & CO., Suanauat, Catwa 


Lonpon, EnGuann. 


IkKLAND. 
“ 


If you cannot get our ms sake of shoes from your 


dealer,send address for directions how to procure them. 





MANUFAOTURED BY 


EDWIN C. BURT & C0. 


NEW YORK. 


In all widths of Lasts, any style of Toe and Heel. 


Ask your Shoe-dealer for Burt’s Kid Dress- 
ing; itis the best Dressing in the market for Ladies’, 


Misses", and Children’s Shoes. 


YOU CAN DYEAny covor 

ANY COLOR 
With Diamond Dyes, for 10 cts, They never 
fail. 82 fast colors. They also make inks, color photo's, 


etc. Send for colored samples and Dve book. Gold 
eave, py nay a Fuints ter any Wen gente 1 § 


Wells, "RICHARDSON & C0., | Burlington, ‘vt 








BURT srampep on LINING anv 








JUST RECEIVING, OUR 


JANUARY IMPORTATIONS 
Linens and Housekeeping Goods, 


in which will be found a beautiful assortment of 
TABLE DAMASKS, NAPKINS, 
TOWELS, QUILTS, 
EMBROIDERED and PLAIN FLANNELS, 
BLANKETS, SHEETINGS, 
SHIRTINGS, &e. 


ALL AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Le Boutillier | O* 254 
street, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK, 
THE IMPERIAL HAIR REGENER- 
ATOR is the ouly harmless preparation 
known for gray hair; neither lead nor silver 
enters its composition ; it produces every 
4 shade, is immediate and lasting, odorless 
and stainless. Price, $l and $2. Ask your 
hair dealer forit, or send for descriptive cir- 
cular and sample of your hair when order- 
Es ing. Imperial Hair Regenerator Company, 
54 West 23d Street. 


GUILMARD POMPADOUR, 
THE LATEST STYLE, 
A MAGNIFICENT FRONT COIFFURE. 


This Pompadour is beautiful and natural, like all 
other styles invented by 





Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th St, N. Y., 


WILL SELL 


500 PIECES MORE 
OF THE CELEBRATED 


ELBERON VELVETEEN 
79c. and $1.13. 


These are the regular $1.00 and $1.50 quali- 
ties. In all shades and black. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
THIS IS AN EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY. 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 

Dry Goods and General Commission Merchants, 

30 East 14th Street, New York. 
LATE WITH | 

A. T.STEWART & CO. 

FUR RUGS, 6x3 FEET, AT $3.50 EACH. 
We purchase ll kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application. No commission charged. 



















H. CUILMARD, 


841 Broadway, 
PRICE, 


New York Cc 
TEN DOLLARS. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 

uarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and co! or. 
} ‘ yi ask, with prep’n 


ity. 


BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE L paver. FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR AC 


~~» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD Oe 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 








where. Send to 
the m’fr for Illust’d Price-Lista 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 


ABSOLUTELY PURE) THREE 
SPICKS. Aut AGE S E ART MAGAZINES @ we $5. 00. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. Al vow ATION ¥, monthly, over 4o designs an issae, 
J.E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 8. Front Street, Phila. 
Their excellence and purity will commend their use 






or any one, 20c. Full particulars in catalogue for 2c. 
club of art journals subscribers get, by actual count, over 
5 drawings, working patterns, designs for painting, em- 


broidery, &c., art motives, colored studies and F bes oto 





gtavures; over | reading columns, answers to ons, 

by a a discriminy ating public. = ac ara nes’ estions, criticism, erg! ae —_— i r2 ar ad 
« (Mention this advertisement s 

Brothers, Pub's: ART AGE, 75 FULTON. ST., “wEW YORK, 





EPPS 3 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Is offered a three months’ trial subscription to the Art 
Interchange, an illustrated art fortnightly, 20 to 30 p.p. 
with full iy working outline designs in every number, and 


WASH SILK. 


A large assortment of Ontline Embroidery or 

Etching Silk in the celebrated (fast colors) 
ASIATIC DYES. 

Warranted to Wash in Warm Water and Castile Soap, 
without change of color or injury to the most ~y licate 
fabric. Manufactured in America exclusively b: 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG Co.. 
{469 Broadway. New York, 
1621 Market St., Phiia. 


e INTS-ON-EXPRESSION 


PEARL’s © BATON STUDIES OF THE Face. 50 Illus 








At wholesale only at 





trations, 






A, B, ¢ Port "4 y 
THIRTEEN large COLORED PLATES a year, Beginning Nov. Bee bet peek bet ee ie 
Sth, this. will include Three beautiful Colored Studies, 25 cts. Send stamp for ill’d « 
viz.: An Autumn Landscape, oe proce Crane (size 13x11 = * 


ART-CRAIO, AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY, AS 
FORATING * STAMP ING. OUTFITS. Drawing and Paintivg 
taught by mail TEACHERS MAKE TEN DOLLARS A DAY, 

EUCENE PEARL, Artist. 23 Union Sq., NEW YORK 
ing Cupids. In addition there will be six large supple- 


ments of designs in black and white (full size) for painting EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE ' 


and e mye ery, eames over AntStIC designs and text, fe a 4% A VY L 43 Rs 


givin ca MBROIDERY and all other kinds, Ilastrat il Monthly Fashion ot 


eful inst 
NG, PA INTING, EMBE! 
ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 


in.), an exquisite Fan Design of ones (size 23 1-2x 
11 1-2in.), Buds, Leaves and Stems, — silk nting ; also 
can be adapte sd for DREss Front or WALL a and a 
lovely suggestion for Valentine or Hand Screen of sleep- 








other_kinds of 
ART WORK, besides an, hints 1 the ANSWERS TO 
QU ESTIONS. al $3.00; six months, $1.65. Sam- 
ple Copy, — Colored Study (Marine 
view, Rss a data Sd sent for Twenty Cents, 
TLOCK, 37 & 39 West 22d St., N. Y. 





uM The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
——o paper. Copies, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 













orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


CURE 7. DEAF 
THE 
Feck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others and comfortable 
to wear. All Conversation even whispers heard 
distinctly, We refer to those using them. for 
illustrated book with testimonials, yy Address, F. 
HISCOX, 853 Broadway. N. Y. Mention this paper, 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
oles of cheeks and neck, making them 
plump and rosy ; also rules for bees 
dumbbells, to develop every musc 

of the arms ae ot —all for 60 cts. 
Prof. an Home Sc neck, = 

hysi felt cul ree % "E. 14th St... 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixra Avenvg, New York. 


To Embroider 





THE SALVATORE FOR L INVALIDS AND THE | AGED. 









JAILIVLON Woluadns Vv 


"SU3AZI GINNILNOS NI 


A RELIABLE REMEDIAL AGENT. im ALL DISEASES OF THE STOMACH AND. INTESTINES. 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & Armstrone's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c. will bay one ounce, which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors, 
Designs for 1) styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 
package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note to THE 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of Boge which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 
right away than fever 3 ook else in this 

world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
BED-CLOTHES FASTENER 


For Children’s Bed. Impossible to kick off covers 


An A ICOM PARARS & _ ALIMENT FOR THE 


| 


"N3HQTIHD ONY SLNWANI 40 NOILI3L0U¥d ONY KLMOMD 





while asleep. Fits any bed orcrib. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. Address 
L. B. BELKNAP (Inwood), 206th St., N. Y. City. 
“GIVE ME OF THY BALM, O FIR-TREE!”’ 
Invalid Pillows, filled with fragrant Fir Buds, gath- 
ered in June, Muslin Cover, $1.00; Silk Cover, with 





hand-wrought Motto and elegant Ribbon Bow, $3.00. 

| Postpaid to * address 

| IWEN, MOORE CO., Portland, Me 

| ART AND DECORATION. 

| The New Art Monthly. 50 Illustrations printed in 

brown and black. Send 25 cents for Sample Copy. 

$2.50 a year. G. BR. HALM, Art Manager, 
9 East 17th Street, New York. 


HEADQUARTERS ists neat J. F- Inoue, Lym, Mave 
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“PEARS LIKE, DOCTAH, I JES KANT EAT NUFFIN "TALL, AN’ I 
MEBBY YO’ COULD GIB ME SOME BITTAHS AN 


TOUGHT 
UP MY APPETITE.” 


*“Now, MISTAH JO'DAN, YOU FIND DE D'RECTIONS ON DE OUT- 
SIDE OB DIS YEAH BOTTLE, AN’ "MEMBAH, YOU'S TO TAKE A 
D’RECTLY ARTER YOU EAT YOU 
MIND, NOW, AN’ I's CONFIDENT YOU BE EATIN’ 


TABLE-SPOONFUL 
TIMES A DAY. 
BEFORE YOU KNOWS YO'SE'F.” 


BRISK 


FLOOR, COME AN’ LOOKEE.’ 


MEALS, FREE WHEN SHE'S BUSY. 


ABSTRACTION. 
SON. “OH, MOMMEE, HERE'S A GREAT 


MOTHER (abstractedly). ‘‘ OH, HONEY, DOAN BODDER MOMMEE 
BRING IT HEAH, AN’ 1 LOOK AT IT.” 

















BIG KNOT-HOLE IN DE 


JOHN (come home to spend holidays, displays his “ book-larnin” to 
his very practical father). ** YES, YOU SEE THE EARTH IS FLAT AT 
THE NORTH AND SOUTH POLES, AND THESE VAST REGIONS ARE 
SO BARREN AND INHOSPITABLE—” 

FATHER. “WELL! 
LIKE IT FUR FLAT LAND. 
BACK OF THE ORCHID? 
TILED IT, AN’ 


WHY DON’T THEY TILE UM? NUTHIN’ 
You KNOW THAT FLAT MEDDER 
IT WA’N’T GOOD FUR NUTHIN TILL I 
NOW I RAISE A SPANKIN’ CROP OF CORN ON'T.” 





——— 
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SOME SKETCHES 
WHEN HE STRODE FORTH IN THE FIRST 


SCENE.—MAGNIFICENT PHYSIQUE AND NOBLE 
BEARING. 


FACETIZ. 
ANTICIPATION VERSUS REALIZATION. 


Mas. De Hosson (musingly). “I wonder what Mr. 
De Hobson will give me for Christmas? Something 
nice, I am sure. erhaps a seal-skin sacque !” 

Me. De Hosson (in dollar store). ‘‘ Be careful that 
no mark is left on the package to indicate that it came 
from here. It’s a Christmas present for my wife.” 





se spree creer em rn a= om emer 





THE 


WITCHES’ 


On this merry Christmas time 
We dine, 
We three, 
My cat, my owl, and me; 
Not on vegetables and meat— 
Such vulgar things ye people eat— 


OF 


THE CELEBRATED TRAGEDIAN SIGNOR 


END OF AcT II.—HiIs SUPERB FIGURE AND 
CLASSIC FACE STRONGLY ENFORCING THE 
LINES OF DEFIANCE HE HAD JUST SPOKEN. 


A PRESENT FROM HIS WIFE. 


MORNAMILLIONASEAT.—(AS 


Hvussanp (to mother-in-law). “*I want to show you | 


what Agnes has bought me for Christmas. 
left the drawer unlocked. She knows how fond I am 
of Japanese work, and see! she intends to surprise 
me with a dozen unique dinner plates.” 
Moruer-tn-Law (sarcastically). ‘‘ Dinner plates! 


Those are buttons for her new dress. 
when she bought them.” 











CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


But sip the silvery milky way; 
And thus we celebrate the day, 
With glee, 

We three, 

My cat, my owl, and me. 


She has | 


I was with her 


SEEN FROM THE 


IN THE FENCING SCENE,—SO MUCH OF FIERCE- 
NESS YET OF CONSUMMATE GRACE, 


AN EYE TO SELF-PROTECTION. 

Smaut Boy (in store). “I want to get a Christmas 
present for me mother.” 

Prorrurtor. “ How would a pair of slippers do, 
sonny ?” 

Sma. Boy. “ Have you got ’em made of cloth an’ 
without any heels ?” 

Prorgtetor. * Yes.” 

Sma Boy (eagerly). “‘ Gimme a pair.” 


4), 
MY 
WU IY 


UWI 


ie 
ig) 





UPPER GALLERY.) 


His GRACEFUL AND DIGNIFIED BOW BE- 
FORE THE CURTAIN, 


CHOOSING A NEW DENOMINATION. 


| Op Lapy (to street gamin). “ Little boy, don’t you 
| want to join the Sunday-school, and grow up to be a 
good man ?” 

| irr.® Boy. ‘* What Sunday-school is it ?” 

| Orn Lavy. “The Methodist” 
| Lirtix Boy. “No. I tried the Methodises las’ year, 
| an’ didn’t git nuthin but a stick o’ broken candy an’a 
| apple. I’m goin’ to try the ’Piscopal this year.’ 
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HARD TIMES. 


THE DREAM ON CHRISTMAS EVE OF THE 
BLING ABOUT THE HARD TIMES, 


BOY WHOSE FATHER WAS CONTINUALLY GRUM- 





SUPPLEMENT. 


\\\ \\ 
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THE LIGHT OF CHRISTMAS MORN.—Drawy sy Jessie Suernerp.—-[Sez Porm, Pace 26.) 
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CORALINE, 


ITS GROWING POPULARITY AND 
GREAT VALUE. 


WHAT IT 18, AND HOW MADE. 


Tre plains of Southern 
Mexico produce a remark- 
able plant in great luxuri- 
anee, the botanical name of 
which is Agave Mexicana, 
or Ixtle Plant, and its value 
consists in its production of 
the fibre from which Warner 
Bros. manufacture their just- 
ly celebrated Coraline. The 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


corsets, the stiffness and 
elasticity which they pos- 
sess being due to the nat- 
ural quality of the fibre. 

The unquestioned  supe- 
riority of Coraline has won 
for it in 1885 the three 
highest awards at the Ex- 
position at New Orleans, 
at Louisville, and at the 
Inventions Exhibition in 
London. 

Ladies are particularly 
‘mitioned against being im- 
posed upon by imitations 
in which common cord is 
used under various names 
resembling the word Cor- 








leaves of this plant are sword- . a aline. These imitations are 
shaped, their edges being | oe a ~ ip =~ | generally sold a_ little 
lined with sharp thorns, and cheaper than the genuine 
> GATHERING THE IxtLE PLANT IN Mexico. Z ive ‘ 

they grow from the eentre article, but it will be in- 
of the plant near the ground to a height | seldom exceeding thirty inches in length.| variably found that they are dear at 
rarely exceeding three feet. | Owing to these qualities this fibre is worth-| any price. The genuine goods are 

The fibre which the leaves yield has qual- | less for making twine or cordage, but Warner | made only by Warner Bros. and are 


o,* ‘ » ; | 
ities which are not found in any other known 


dros, have discovered a method of employing 
fibre, being round, wiry, elastic, tough, and 


=~ 


plainly stamped with their name and dates 
of patents. 


| it as a substitute for horn or whalebone in 
the manufacture of cor- 
sets, and five years’ ex- 
perience has demonstra- 
ted the fact that it is 
superior to either of these 
articles as a stiffener for 
corsets. 

The fibres, after the 
preliminary operation of 
cleaning, are manufact- 
ured into a continuous 
cord by passing them 
through a machine which 
winds them firmly with , = 
thread. The Coraline =? i 
cord is then ready to be 
stitched into the corset, 
after which it undergoes 
a tempering process in 
powerful presses that are 
heated by steam. 

Not a particle of arti- 
ficial sizing is used in the 
manufacture of Coraline 


} 
| 
| 
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Pressing anp Temperina Room. 


AMERICA. 
emer 


ror Corsets From IxtLe Fipre. 


THE FOUR MOST PO 
aha : 


Maxine “ CoraLine” 















PULAR CORSETS IN 





DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE HEALTH CORSET. 


—<W@> 
§ hig along is sure to give a lady an 
elegant form. Jerseys, which are so 


=> See 
DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE CORSET. 
<> 


te is by far the most popular dollar 
Corset ever introduced. It has been | 





DR. WARNER’S 





CORALINE ABDOMINAL CORSET. 
—<—~S> 

Sy’ Corset is made with steels of the 

ordinary length, the Corset extending 


DR. WARNER’S 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET. 


—<—_<—— 





before the public over five years, and has 
rapidly grown in sales, which are now in 
excess of 3000 Corsets daily. 


This immense | 


success is due to the superiority of Coraline | 


over whalebone as a stiffener for Corsets, 
and to the excellent quality of these Corsets. 
This Corset is adapted to nearly every form, 
and gives more general satisfaction than any 
other ever offered to American Ladies. 

Beware of worthless imitations made of 
various kinds of Cord. None are genuine 
unless ‘‘ Dr. Warner’s Coraline Corset” is 
printed on inside of steel cover. 


trying to most forms, fit perfectly over the 
Health Corset. The straps and skirt - sup- 
porting pins can be used or discarded as cach 
lady prefers. The flexible Coraline busts are 
a feature every lady admires, as they insure 
an elegant and graceful form, without the in- 
convenience and injurious effects of padding. 


This Corset has now been before the public 


| twelve years, with constantly increasing sales, 


and is to-day the leading Corset in America. 
Every genuine Health Corset has ‘‘ Dr. War- 
ner’s Coraline Health” printed on the inside 


| of the steel cover. 





§ hes Flexible Hip Corset is constructed 
after the analogy of the human body, 
the bones upon the sides passing like the ribs 
around the body. The front and back of 
the Corset is boned with Coraline. The com- 
bination of Coraline and bone secures the 
most comfortable and perfect Corset ever 
made. It is warranted not to break over 
the hips. 

All genuine Corsets have “Dr. Warner's 
Coraline Flexible Hip” printed on inside 
steel cover. 





below the steel in front from two to three 
inches. Near the steel on each side an 
elastic gore is inserted, which combines the 
support of the Abdominal Corset with the 
comfort and freedom of movement of a Corset 
of the ordinary length. Ladies who cannot 


| wear other Abdominal Corsets can wear this 


with ease, and those ladies desiring a long 
Corset will find this Corset highly satisfactory 
for either a stout or slight figure. 

The genuine Corsets have “Dr. Warner's 
Coraline Abdominal Corsets” printed on 
inside steel cover. 
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THE MURRAY HILL HOTEL. 


Wuen the Murray Hill Hotel was opened, yourself in a salon, the walls hung with Gobelit 
in the fall of 1884, a few wiseacres, who were Selon 4 E : +i-= < tapestry, and in 
wedded to the idea that Broadway and Fifth - SSS : - = " in a handsome 
Avenue offered the only appropriate sites for = 
a first-class hotel in New York, declared that 


vhich is burning a bright fire 
open fire-place. Opening from 
the salon is a suite of three parlors, all rich) 
carpeted, the ceiling of the centre parlor con 
it would never do. “ Ah, yes,” said another, 
in the language of Ko-ko in The Mikado, “ but 
have you seen it?” The truth of the matter 


sisting of a hand-painted canvas. The uph« 


stery is in crimson satin, which is render 





= doubly rich by contrast with pure white lat 


is that nobody who has not seen the Murray = ticed doorways leading from one apartment 







Hill Hotel can form the slightest idea of the [ill te anithes Veblen enc of the tleenink, ven 
establishment. To say that it stands on the f | ascend (if you are bent upon exploring the 
west side of Park Avenue, occupying the en- crit house) through story after story. where beau 
tire block between Fortieth and Forty-first [al tifully furnished rooms open from broad cor 
streets, and that it has accommodations for fj | ridors. You notice on each floor a sort of 
five hundred and fifty guests, gives you no 4 


office in which is stationed a bell-bov, who 
more idea of the Murray Hill than the state- 


having a little private elevator of his own at 


ment that it is 18 by 6 inches would give you of his disposal, is able to bring you whatever 
a picture by Meissonier. There is nothing like you wish with searcely a moment's delay 
the Murray Hill to be found anywhere in this In the southwest corner of the house vou 
country. It was built at a cost of $1,400,000 come upon a broad mahogany stairway, w 
by Mr. Hugh Smith, of the old Broadway stage ARH ek : 3 é leads to the ladies’ entrance on the Fo 
firm of Murphy & Smith; and, singularly <p ‘ . Street side of the hotel. At the foot of this 
enough, Mr. Smith, although living in Thirty- stairway you find the entrance to the main, 


fourth Street, has never yet set foot within its or Americar 


tall an apartment rich 
handsome walls. He really doesn’t know what 











— 2 in fresco and } ¢ with ervstal chandeliers 

a palace has been constructed by his money - te It is 160 by 40 feet in dimensions. F 
and in his name. It was leased and opened here, if you are privileged to inspect 
and is to-day conducted by Messrs. Hunting & Hammond, the firm | is 185 feet from the ground. It is unnecessary to say that it is | “lower regions,” you pass into the kitchen, a great, el 
consisting of Mr. U. L. Hunting, well known for many years in | the healthiest loeation in New York. | smelling place, bright in polished iron and whitened walls and 
Wall Street, and Mr. D. 8. Hammond, a hotel man of long expe- The Marray Hill Hotel, although patronized by the most influen floor. It seems big enough to cook meals for a regiment, and 
rience. The fact that the hotel is distant just one block, or less | tial and some of the wealthiest people in the country, does not | neat enough to live in A ventila y shaft carries away all odors 
than two minutes’ walk, from the Grand Central Depot has come | confine itself, as is the case with so many of the leading hotels of You descend another flight, and ¢ e to the st ooms, as big as 
to be fully appreciated by the best element of the travelling pub- | the country, to one line of treatment. The proprietors, realizing ordinary grocery stores, and to the ikerv, with its great 
lic, and this appreciation has come in turn to be appreciated by | that there are all sorts and conditions of men, have arranged to and clean-swept stone floors. And then you go still further uw 
the proprietors of the Murray Hill. care for the public either upon what is popularly known as the | ground, and find great engines (three of them), used in the running 

It is not strange that the Murray Hill has gained its present im- | American or the European plan. All the outside apartments— | of the wonderful electric light plant of the establishment, and f¢ 
mense popularity. A family with twenty trunks arrives at the | that is, those on Park Avenue and Fortieth and Forty-first streets the other mechanical purposes of the big institution. It is like a 
Grand Central Depot. The task of getting to a distant hotel is | —are arranged en suife, but there are many single rooms (no room little manufacturing town all by itself, this region below-stairs 
not only expensive, but troublesome. What wonder that they | in the hotel being dark), and individuals or families can consult | the Murray Hill Hotel 
should step over to the Murray Hill, knowing that their baggage | their own tastes as to whether they will live on the American Returning to the main floor, vou to the dinir 
(which perchance they may have immediate use for) will follow | System or patronize the restaurant @ /a carte. | room where meals are served @ /a cay it inothe 
them in less than fifteen minutes, and be returned to the Grand One hesitates to begin a description of this house in a limited | splendid apartment—a trifle sma it none the 
Central Depot on their departure free of charge ? space. If you enter from Park Avenue, you find yourself in a cor- | less ornamental. Passing through it, beneath the ¢ ystal char 


It is like inviting a stranger to clamber to the top of a steeple | ridor that is simply regal in its magnificence. Between the office 


deliers and frescoed ceiling, you enter a beautiful private s 
one hundred feet high to get a view of a new city, when he is | on one side and a stairway, of which more will be said later, you | per-room, and pass from thence bach 
offered a chance to be taken up to the top of a building fifty feet | look through an immense marble-tiled foyer, at the end of which lobby. 

higher in a steam elevator for the same identical view, to ask any | is the most ornamental fire-place in New York. The ceilings are Below the main floor, on the Park Avenue sid 
one arriving in New York to go to any of the Broadway or Fifth | 


re a café, bill 


beautifully frescoed, and the walls are hung with bronze armor | iard-rooms, and other places of comfort 
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by-the-way, suggests the thought, which mav be of interest to the 
general public, that the cupola or the windows of the upper stories 
of the Murray Hill Hotel command a more beautiful and perfeet 
view of the city of New York than is to be found on any house-top 

or in any steeple on the island. The site of the hotel is 100 feet | ceiling on the seventh storv. You climb the stairs (ignoring the | To conclude, it is the handsomest, most convenient, and most 
higher than that of Trinity Church, to begin with, and the cupola | elevators, of which there are several) to the parlor floor, and find | healthfully situated hotel in New York 


Avenue hotels in preference to the Murray Hill. And this simile, | and medallions. The stairway is of Vermont mottled marble— | The Murray Hill Hotel is thoroughly fire-proof from cellar to 
steps, balustrade, and all. Three hundred tons of marble enter | roof 

| into its construction. As you stand on the main floor and look | It has six broad stairways and three elevators, and on every 

upward, your gaze is dazzled by the shimmer of bronze and mar floor are fire-plugs and hose, there being always a sufficient supply 


ble, and is reflected back to you from a splendid mirror set in the | of water on hand. 
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DECKER BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLESS 





- 
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PIANOS. 


33 Union Square, - New York. 





— BROTHERS’ PIANOS have everything that money can buy, and skill and experience suggest, 


to make them the Perfect Piano. Their tone is unrivalled in purity, brilliancy, sympathetic and singing 


y, 
quality, sweetness, and volume. Their action is a marvel of mechanical skill, possessing the highest degree of 
perfection yet attained; the touch is firm and responsive, delicate and yielding. unequalled for absolute evenness 
and reserve power, answering every requirement of the artist’s fastidious taste. Their workmanship is the very 
best, and for durability and power of standing in tune they are unexcelled. The designs are refined and artistic, 
and withal the prices are moderate—in fact, the very lowest at which instruments of the highest class can be 


produced—and are even within the reach of those of moderate means, who want the best and can appreciate it. 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PIANOS, 38 Union Square, N. Y. 
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A SAFE FAMILY REMEDY: 


ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR 


BABES ANA? CHILDREN. 


EQUALLY EFFECTIVE FOR ADULTS. 
























THE VERY ESSENCES OF THE OUTCOME OF 
TROPICAL FRUITS AND PLANTS. INTRICATE CHEMICAL RESEARCH. URA 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


| CONSTIPATION! 
| veR STOMACHS 84a 
| | 
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CONSTIPATION: 


| STOMACH i 
}LIVER > [MENTS OOM a 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


| |SONTENTS OF BOTTLE 1200 DROPS 
|) POSES GRADED FROM TWO DROPS FORINFANT 
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THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST ACREEABLE 
CURATIVE EVER OFFERED FOR 

Constipation, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Hemorrhoids, Complaints of Children, and Liver, Stomach, and Bowel Ailments generally. 

DOSE SMALL, ACTION PROMPT, EFFECT COMFORTING. Absolutely safe for delicate and nursing women. ‘Taken eagerly by infants 

and children, Tropic-Fruit Laxative takes the place of castor-oil, salts, senna, pills, and all nauseous physics. ges ENTIRELY 

HARMLESS. TRY IT ONCE. Ask for LIQUID TROPIC-FRUIT LAXATIVE. Price 25 cents per bottle. SOLD 


BY DRUGGISTS. Prepared only by J. E. HETHERINGTON, 9 Dey Street, New York. 


MADAME ROWLEY’S MEDICATED TOILET MASK. 


The following are the Claims made for Madame Rowley’s Medicated Toilet Mask, and 
the grounds on which it is recommended to Ladies for Beautifying, Bleaching, and Preserv- 
ing the Complexion: 














THE TOILET MASK IN POSITION TO THE FACE. 

First. The Mask is Soft and Flexible in form, Eicutu. Its use cannot be detected by the closest seru- 
and can be Easily applied and Worn tiny, and it may be worn with Perfect 
without Discomfort or Inconvenience. > Privacy if desired, 

Nintu. The Mask is sold at a moderate price, and is 


Seconp. It is durable, and does not dissolve or come 
to be purchased hut once, 


asunder, but holds its original mask shape. 
Tentu. Hundreds of dollars uselessly expended for cos- 


metics, lotions, and like preparations may be 
saved its possessor. 


Turrp. It has been Analyzed by Eminent Sci- 
entists and Chemical Experts, and pro- 
nounced Perfectly Pure and Harmless, 

E.eventu. Ladies in every section of the country are 


Fourtu. With ordinary care, the Mask will Last using the Mask with gratifying results. 


for Years, and its valuable prope rties never 

become impaired. TwetrtH. It is safe, simple, cleanly, and effective for 
beautifying purposes, and never injures the 

Firru. The Mask is protected by letters patent, and satis duller okie: 

ie > ‘oo ; P article » ki 

is the Only Genuine article of the kind. TuirTrENtTH. While it is intended that the Mask 
should be Worn during Sleep, it may be 


applied with equal good results at any time 


Sixrn. It is Recommended by Eminent Phy- 
sicians and Scientific Men as a substi- 


tute for injurious cosmetics. 





to suit the convenience of the wearer. 





Seventu. The Mask is a Natural Beautifier 
for Bleaching and Preserving the 
Skin, and Removing Complexionat proclaim it to be the greatest discovery for beau. 
Imperfections, tifying purposes ever vouchsafed to womankind, 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


May be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. By its use every 


Fourtrentu. The Mask has received the testimony of 
well-known society and professional ladies, who 





kind of spots, impurities, roughness, &e,, vanish from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful. It is harmless, costs little, 
and saves its user money. It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier, Famous belles use 


it. Valuable illustrated treatise, with proofs and full particulars, mailed free by the 


TOILET MASK COMPANY, 


Send for Descriptive Treatise. x Broadway and 27th St. “© Send for Descriptive Treatise, 
NEW YORK. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 





SUPPLEMENT. 
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L. N. MOWRY, President. 
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THE SILVER SPRINGS PARK FLORIDA LAND COMPANY, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 179 Broadway, New York. 


Branch Offices: 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, Silver Springs, Florida. 


A Mopet }Loripa Homes, 





THE VERY BEST 


Practical Art Magazine is THE ART 
AMATEUR. It is full of information 
about all sorts of art work. 
flows with excellent designs for painting 


It over- | 


and wood carving and brass hammering | 


and embroidering. 
admirable 


COLORED STUDIES 


Ever issued by any art magazine. It is 
copiously illustrated with sketches by 
the best artists and with drawings of 
interesting art objects of every sort. It 
abounds in useful hints for decoration 
furnishing, invaluable to every 


It gives the most 


and 


JACKSON'S | 


MOURNING STORE, | 


777 BROADWAY, 
ARE OFFERING SPECIAL INDUCE- 
MENTS IN COSTUMES, SUITS, 
WRAPS, NEWMARKETS, JACKETS, 
&c., SUITABLE FOR FIRST AND 
SECOND MOURNING. 

A CHOICE SELECTION of MOURN- 
ING MILLINERY. 

IN ADDITION TO THE USUAL 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF STAPLE 
FABRICS, WE ARE SHOWING A 
GREAT VARIETY OF NOVELTIES 


| SUITABLE FOR THE SEASON. 


woman with a home to make attractive. | 


It contains a multitude of things that 
are useful to the art student and 


ARE FOUND IN 


No other publication. If you wish to 
paint flowers, or portraits, or cattle, or 
landscapes, or fans (or even photo- 


graphs)—in oils or in water colors, or in | 
° . | 
mineral colors—on canvas or china, on 


plush or silk; if you wish to carve 
walnut panel, or hammer out a brass 
plaque, to embroider a chair back or an 
altar cloth—in short, to do any kind of 
art work—you will find the most com- 
plete instructions and the best models in 


THAT PRACTICAL MAGAZINE, 


THe ArT AMATEUR, whose broad 
pages and generous design sheets have 
never been equalled. To be convinced, 
you have only to mention this notice 
and send twenty-five cents to the pub- 
lisher, Montague Marks, 23 Union 
Square, New York, and you will receive 
a specimen copy of 


“THE ART AMATEUR,” 


Together with a superb colored study, 
alone worth double the money. 





a | 





MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED 
WITH THE UTMOST PROMPTNESS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


JACKSON'S 


777 BROADWAY. 

















At the foot of Mt. Carmel, a Mission 
Society has taken advantage of the su~- 
perior Olive Oil made in Palestine to 
support itself by the manufacture of 
an ee fine Olive Oil Toilet 
Soap, which they ship direct to their 
Agent in New York. It is favorably 
known in America as Carmel Soap, con- 
tains no adulteration and is not artifici- 
ally perfumed, depending for popular 
favor on the fact of its absolute purity. 
Possessing the emollient properties of 
Olive Oli, it is unsurpass for the 
Toilet and Bath, and superior to all 
other Soaps for the Teeth and Hair. It 


is the ONLY PERFECTLY SAFE Soap for 
the NURSERY and Invalids. 

If your druggist or grocer does not keep 
it, send fifteen cents for sample cake to 
A. KLIPSTEIN, 

52 Cedar Street, New York. 


the importer, 


DRESS SHIRTS © 


MADE TO ORDER, 


6 for $6 


| Bodies of Wamsutta Muslin, 
REINFORCED. 
Bosoms and Bands of Finest Irish Linens. 
All Seams Double-stitched. 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


Write for order blanks, 
measurement. All prepai 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 
Sixth Avenue and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Bridal Outfits. 
Infant Wardrobes. 
| Ladies Suits 


and Underwear. 


fiving instructions for self- 
orders sent free. 


Lapiges who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord& T. aylor, 


Nr 





Broadwav and Twentieth St.. 








he 
"5 O00 D 


OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing Ren vo 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by May ysicians. 
Sold everywhere. Send for —_ book, “ The Care and 
g of Infants.” Sent 
DOLIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Mass. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


|= SUBURBAN 
: on PTAGE: Its de- 
sign and construction, con- 
taining over 100 illustrations 
and full descriptive letter- 
press. This book gives prac- 
tical instruction on every 
question arising in house 
building, and should be in 
the hands of every oneintend- 





ing to build, One 8vo vol., 
cloth, 2 wdolina $1.50. 

YOTTAGES; or, Hints on Economical House 

Baildive —24 plates of Cottages costing from $500 

to $3000, with descriptive letter-press. 1 Svo vol., 


handsomely bound in cloth, price, postpaid. $1.00. 
OW-COST HOUSES, incinding PRIZE DE- 
4 SIGNS, with elevations, pli ins, de! tails, specifica- 
tions, bills of materials, and estimates of cost. 12 large 
| (10x14) plates wd yn al designe, costing from $500 to 
$3000, paper portfolio, price, postpaid, $1.00. The three 
above book« will be mailed te one address for $3.00. 
‘TABLES, containing 12 plates of Stables suitable 
for Village lots, ranging in cost from $300 upwards. 
Paper portfolio, price, postpaid, $1. . 
SOON TO BE REA 
A SED and SOUTH ERN HOUSES. 12 
plates of designs for Cheap Llouses, with ample ve 
randas snited to a summer climate. Average cost, 
$1500. Paper portfolio, price, $1.00. 
Gratis, Catalogue of Books on Building, Painting,and 
Decorating,and Catalogne of Drawing Instruments and 
Materials. W.T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 





ih a Astor Place, New York. 


WEY 
HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
——) ano —— 
BIRTH MARKS 


» _-are-cured by- 


Cuticura 


F% CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 

fantile and Birth Humors, for allaying Itch- 
ing, Burning, and Inflammation, for curing the first 
symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scald 
Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseares, 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Coticura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, ind Curtoora 
Rrso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. 

Cuttoura Remepizs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c, ; Soap, 25, ; 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Portree Drug an» 
Curmioat Co.; Boston, Mags. 










2 Send for *‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
Baox- Acne, Uterine Pains, Soreness, and 
Weakness speedily cured by Curitouna Anrti- 


p . Pain Praster. Warranted. 25c. rs 
Is Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers ? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 655 Broadway, N. Y. 





